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SURVIVORS OF THE UNREFORMED HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 


The Atheneum of July 25 (p. 130) says :— 

“The other day the daily papers announced the death, 

at the age of ninety, of Mr. Charles Stewart, who was 
staid to have been, since the death of the O'Gorman Mahon, 
the last survivor of the unreformed House of Commons. 
But this is not the case ; among those who held seats in 
St. Stephen's before Lord John Russell's Reform Bill of 
1832, there still survive, at all events, the following: the 
Duke of Devonshire, then Mr, Cavendish; Earl Grey, 
then Lord Howick ; the Duke of Northumberland, then 
Lord Lovaine ; Sir Edward Dering, Bart. ; and last, not 
least, the venerable Lord Ebury, formerly Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, who has held a seat in one or other of the 
Houses of Parliament since 1822, a period of all but 
seventy years.” 
This list of five can be extended to nine, and those 
interested in the personal side of political history 
would doubtless like to see it made complete. So 
far as I can trace (though I believe there is a 
retired military officer who ought to be added) 
the following are the survivors of the old House of 
Commons :— 

Lord Ebury (the Hon, Robert Grosvenor), Shaftes- 
bury, 1822 (by-election); Chester, 1826, 1830, 1831, 

Earl Grey (Viscount Howick), Winchelsea, 1826 (as a 
colleague of Brougham) ; Higham Ferrers, 1830; North- 
umberland, 1831. 

Sir Edward Cholmeley Dering, Wexford, 1829 (by- 
election, seated on petition), 1830 ( general election, 
seated on petition) ; New Romney, 1831. 


The Duke of Devonshire (William Cavendish), Cam- 
bridge University, 1829 (by-election), 1830 ; Malton, 1831 
(by-election). 

The Earl of Mansfield (Viscount Stormont), Ald- 
borough, 1830 ; Woodstock, 1831. 

The Earl of Verulam (Viscount Grimston), St. Albans, 
1830; Newport (Cornwall), 1831 (by-election), 
mn Winmarleigh (John Wilson Patten), cashire, 


30. 

The Duke of Northumberland (Lord Lovaine), Beeral- 
ston, 1831. 
an Earl of Mexborough (Viscount Pollington), Gatton, 


It would be of the more interest to secure a 
complete list, because the number of these parlia- 
mentary veterans is rapidly diminishing. ithin 
the last seven years, for instance, the total has 
shrunk by more than one-half, for in that period 
have died the Marquis of Cholmondeley, who was 
returned for Castle Rising at a by-election in 1822, 
Viscount Portman (Dorsetshire, 1823), the Earl of 
Lucan (Mayo, 1826), Earl Sydney (Whitchurch, 
1826), the Earl of Shaftesbury (Woodstock, 1826); 
Lord Cottesloe (Bucks, 1827), Lord Forester (Much 
Wenlock, 1828), Lord Amherst (East Grinstead, 
1829), Lord Eversley (Downton, 1830), Christopher 
Rice Mansel Talbot (Glamorganshire, 1830), the 
O’Gorman Mahon (Clare, 1830), Lord Brougham 
(Southwark, 1831), and Charles Stewart (Penryn 
and Falmouth, 1831). AtrreD F, Rosaries, 





KING RICHARD III. AT LEICESTER. 
(See 7% S. xii, 68.) 

When the old Bow Bridge at Leicester was 
demolished, to make way for a new and more ser- 
viceable structure, a very good engraving of it 
appeared in the Illustrated Lon News of 
Feb, 9, 1861. 

I fancy I remember passing over the new bridge 
| about ten years after its erection, and reading an 
| inscription on one of the corner stones to the 
| effect that it was on the old bridge which formerly 
| existed here that King Richard III. received his 
| death blow. 

Probably some other correspondent will give 
a copy of this inscription, and therefore I think 
it may not be uninteresting to many readers 
if I reproduce a few sentences from the article 
printed in the Illustrated London News of the 
date above mentioned. 

Speaking of the old bridge, the writer alludes to 
the fact that the date of its erection is uncertain, 
but that it was an old bridge when King Richard III. 
passed over it en route for Bosworth Field, The 
rest of the article I quote as follows :— 

“As the King passed on in all the pride and pomp 
of a Monarch leading his host to battle, his horse plung- 
ing as he crossed the narrow bridge, caused the right 
spur of the King to strike against the battlement, and 
a wise woman prophesied that where his epur had struck 
his head should be broken, The next day but one the 











| body of the dead King was brought back over the same 
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ay this time hanging naked over a horse’s back ; and 
as the tumultuous crowd pressed onward the corpse 
was dashed violently against the bridge, and the pre- 
diction fulfilled, for the head was broken where the heel 
had struck. The dead body of the King was exposed 
for several days in Leicester, that all might be assured 
of his death, and then interred in the Church of the 
Grey Friars, at Leicester. There it remained until the 
Reformation, when the community of the Grey Friars 
was dissolved, their church pulied down, and the tomb 
of King Richard destroyed in the eae ruin. By this 
time the history of his reign and of the alleged atrocities 
that preceded it had been written by Sir Thomas More to 

lease the Tudor party, When, therefore, the tomb was 
} ed and the co ° , men were willing 
enough to show their abhorrence of the tyrant by out- 
rages on his remains, These were dragged through the 
streets of Leicester to Bow Bridge (the scene of the 
fulfilment of the prediction), and there hurled over into 
the water beneath. 

‘It happened that the stream at this part ran by the 
burial-ground of the Augustine friars; and a few pitying 
bystanders, as soon as the mob had retired, drew the 
corpse out of the water, and hastily placed it in con- 
secrated earth. For many years there was a spot 
pointed out by visitors as King Richard's grave, and 
an old stone inserted in a neighbouring wall bore testi- 
mony to the fact. In the course of events, however, it 
became necessary to pull down the wall, and build over 
the ae and it seemed as if the place of King Richard's 
burial would be forgotten altogether, and so it probably 
would have been but for the enterprise and public spirit 
of a Leicester townsman, Mr. Benjamin Broadbent, a 
master builder, and one well known for his many acts of 
munificence. This gentleman, unwilling that the remains 
of a King of England should lie without a stone to mar 
the place, obtained permissi of Mr. A Turner, the 
owner of the estate, and at his own sole cost inse 
a massive stone in the building about to be erected re- 
cording the event. We give an Engraving (from a photo- 
graph by J. Burton) of the Monument, as well as of 
the old Bridge; and though the last is passing away, 
the visitor to Leicester (thanks to Mr. Broadbent), may 
atill go to the place of King Richard's last interment, 
and may read there that ‘ Near this spot lie the remains 
of Richard III, the last of the Plantagenets, 1485.’ 

Up to the year 1837, the “Old Blue Boar Inn” 
was standing in Leicester. It was here that King 
Richard slept one or more nights before the battle 
of Bosworth, in consequence of the castle being 
unfit for his reception. Reference to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for July, 1837, will disclose parti- 
culars concerning the demolition of this old and 
interesting hostelry. Accompanying the article 
are engravings of the exterior of the inn and the 
interior of the bedroom in which the king slept. 
Very good pictures of these also appear in the 
Mirror for June 5, 1830, and Oct. 21, 1837, re- 
spectively. 

The very bed in which King Richard slept is 
said to be still preserved at Beaumanoir. Probably 
the interesting story connected therewith is too 
well known to need recapitulation here. 

Joun T. Pace. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
‘Awtony anp Oxxopatra,’ I, ii, 6 (7 S. xi. 
82).—Mr, Warxiss Liorp pertinaciously pur- 











sues his habit of altering Shakespearian phrases 
which need no alteration into Watkiss-Lloydean 
passages, Though he had said “all the editions,” 
&c., the word ‘‘ restored” sent me to Booth’s re 
print, where, of course, I did not find “all.” Pace, 
also, Mr. Wartxiss Luoyp, the metre of the line as 
it stands is correct, though it is not very rhythmic, 
coming as it does in the early stage of a transition 
from prose to verse. But if—as is one of my con- 
stant contentions—if we do not merely read the 
passage as a book-written passage, but suppose it 
acted, and acted by those to whom gesture was 
more common than with us, we can easily see how 
things accompanied by a gesture of the hand or 
head, or by both, is so emphasized as to give usa 
better ending iambus. So, too, while it is un- 
necessary that Shakespeare should always seek an 
antithesis, this gesture or these gestures will supply 
an antithesis as readily as Mr. Warxiss Luoyp’s 
outspoken “ all.” 

IL. vii. 1.—Can it be possible that this colloquial 
use of man, sometimes used plaintively, or em- 
phatically, or the like, sometimes from mere habit, 
is unknown to Mr. Warxkiss Luorp? The first 
servant is continuing a conversation, as well as 
evidently in a hurry, and wishing his burry to be 
seconded by that of the others. Why, then, should 
man be altered to anon? Simply, so far as I can 
see, because it gives Mr. Warxiss Lioyrp another 


k | chance of varying Shakespeare’s into a Lloydean 


phraseology, even though it be for the worse. 
Br. Nicnosoy, 

‘Henry V.’ (7@ S. x. 482; xi. 282).—Pro- 
logue, II. 33.—Until I read Dr. Br. Nicnoxson’s 
note I understood that Steevens’s interpretation 
was considered unsatisfactory, and this passage 
corrupt. That there may be many misreadings of 
MS. in Shakespeare is very probable. We have 
no means of knowing how many times the MSS. 
from which Folio I. was printed were transcribed 
before they came into the printer’s hands, and 
even if we had, we may safely conclude that the 
editors would not revise the proofs with the same 
care that Shakespeare himself or a modern editor 
would have done. The Chorus here is dealing 
solely with the change of place, and it was, per- 
haps, the secondary meaning of ‘“‘ digest” that 
suggested the forcemeat balls to Steevens. Dk. 
NicHotson does not say whether he holds the de- 
fective metre to be due to Shakespeare or to the 
carelessness of the editors. With regard to the 
transposition of scene i., I may add that it would 
give a farcical scene to each of the first two acts. 

IV. iv. 4.—Dr. Nicnotson shows beyond all 
doubt that two words of Pistol’s speech are to be 
found in the refrain of an Irish song, though, #8 
Mr. Marsuatt says that he agrees with Staunton 
in thinking Boswell’s conjecture ‘‘ too prepos 
terous,” and adds “ What on earth the refrain bas 
to do with the context here I cannot imagine ; * 
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seems to be too ridiculous,” &c., the text cannot 
be above suspicion. I cannot conceive of Pistol 
having such gaiety of heart as to drop his bullying 
swagger and burst into song, and if he used the 
refrain at all it most likely was in mimicry of the 
Frenchman’s tongue. The words being unin- 
telligible to Pistol does not appear to be a satis- 
factory reason for his using them, since he does 
not mix gibberish up with his mock heroics in any 
other instance. I am puzzled about the First 
Folio reading. Mr. Marsuaut gives “ Qualitie” in 
his text, and states in his notes that this is the 
reading of the First, and that only the Second and 
Third read “ Qualtitie.” I find that Staunton’s 
facsimile gives the latter reading. If the copy 
that Mr. MarsHatt consulted reads as he states, 
then this, in conjunction with the eager question 
“Art thou a gentleman?” seems to denote that 
Pistol partly understood the words, and makes 
one wonder the more at the introduction of the 
refrain. 

IV. iv. 15.—It is a “ bull” to speak of fetching 
the peritoneum out in drops of blood, and in saying 
that it was not in Pistol’s style, I meant that, what- 
ever fustian he may utter, he is not represented 
elsewhere as addicted to this figure of speech. Such 
an expression as “ Trojan Greeks” is the result of 
ignorance, and can scarcely be called a bull. The 
threat to exact their equivalent in red blood, if 
the golden moys were denied him, seems to me to 


be the more probable reading. Mr. Marsuaty 
suggested reins, but this is open to the same 


objection that rim is. Joicey. 

‘Measure ror Measvrg,’ IV. iii. 92, 93 (7% 
8. xi. 81, 182, 463).— 

Ere twice the sun hath made his journal greeting 
To the under generation. 

It is quite a pleasure to have to welcome one of 
Mr. Joicer’s spirit among contributors to Shak- 
speariana, Since he takes criticism in such good 
part, I ask him to reconsider his proposed emen- 
dation of passage noted above. He has let us 
know that he was led to propose it from the belief 
that “ under generation” was an un-Shakspearian 
“phrase to denote the antipodes.” But is there 
any necessity for the belief that by the phrase the 
antipodes must be intended? I think not. Have 
we not here the old Hebrew division of the Cosmos 
into “the heavens above and the earth beneath ”? 
The earth is the “under” world, and therefore 
earth’s inhabitants are ‘the under generation.” 
Ct. ‘ King Lear,’ II. ii. 173 :— 

Approach thou beacon to this under globe. 

Shakspeare, always consistent, makes the Duke, 
dressed as a friar, speak like one. Qua duke he 
would never have used such ore rotundo words as 

Ere twice the sun hath made his journal greeting 
To the under generation 


to express “ before the sun has risen twice,” but 





this solemn, unearthly manner of speech came 
* 


quite appropriately from under a friar’s hood, 
R. M. Spence, M.A, 


I did not intend to say anything further in 
regard to Mr. Joicey’s conjectural emendations ; 
but I have just come across a capital modern illus- 
tration of the much-vexed phraseology in II. i. 39, 
which ought to assist those who still have doubts 
as to its meaning. It is from a leading article in 
an April number of the Pioneer Mail. I regret 
to say that I have to quote from memory, having 
mislaid the note I took. ‘‘ Poor Mr.C—. He 
has escaped from the thicket of excise controversy, 
where one can always throw up dust and crawl 
away,” &c. Granting that Rowe’s emendation of 
vice for ice is correct (as seems to me indubitable), 
this forms an apt illustration—indeed, with the 
slightest change, a complete paraphrase—of the 
passage in question, — 

Some run from brakes of vice, and answer none. 
Moreover, it helps to reveal how pregnant with 
meaning that passage is, ‘Some wallow in vice, 
unseen, and so escape punishment for their acts,” 
&c. ‘ Brakes” (=thickets) appears to have the 
double signification of concealing the object and 
intensifying the vice. HotcomBe INGLEBY. 


Nicat 1s ‘ Romeo anp Jutiet.’—Mr. C. H. E. 
Carmichael, M.A., Foreign Secretary of the R.S.L., 
in the Report of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture for 1889, draws attention to a thesis in the 
University of Giessen, suggested by a work of Dr 
Johannes Carl Philips on the local colouring of 
Shakespeare (‘Lokalfairbung in Shakespeare's 
Dramen,’ von Carl Philips, Koln, 1888), and says 
we are asked to inquire— 

«What sort of a night is that which we have presented 
to us in ‘Romeo and Juliet"? Is it a balmy Italian ora 
cold Northern night? Not exactly the one or the other, 
says Dr, Philips, but a Northern night of the end of May 
or beginning of June,—a summer night to the Northern 
conception of a Shakespeare, I suppose he means 
Did he (Shakespeare) take his ideas from abroad, and 
place his action in surroundings such as his contem- 
poraries could appreciate? Or did he try to be true in 
details, and give us a Northern cold at Elsinore, a South- 
ern balminess at Verona? Or did he steer a middle 
course, as Dr, Philips seems to suggest? The lists are 
open. Let who will enter and break a lance.” 

By way of opening the joust, though I should 
think, from Shakespeare's uniform disregard for 
the unities, that the coldness and balminess of the 
night were matters of indifference to him, yet the 
absence of explicitness would seem to point rather 
to a “balmy Italian” than to either “a cold 
Northern” or “‘a Northern night of the end of 
May or beginning of June.” But what do the 
friends of ‘ N. & Q.’ think? J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


Tae Low Latin “Lopivum”=Lovuver. —In 
investigating the origin of the word louver (loover) 
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I have frequently come across this word lodium— 
¢.g., in the ‘ Prompt. Parv.’ (s.v. “ Lover”), and in 
Wright's * Vocabularies’ (593 : 25; 667: 32; 732: 
7)—and it was evidently considered as the Low 
Latin equivalent of louver. I do not know that 
its derivation has been attempted by any com- 
petent etymologist. To me it seems to be a form 
of the word lobium=lobia (or laubia)=0.H.G. 
loubd, laubjd (Mod.H.G. Laube), from which the 
Fr. loge and Ital. loggia have also been derived. 
Indeed, Ducange gives lodia = lobia, and translates 
it porticus. According to Brachet, lobia became 
loge by the change of the bi (of which the ¢ had 
first become consonantified into j) into g. But to 
me it seems at least as probable that the b of the 
bj dropped, for we find loja in Ducange=logia 
(s.v. “Logiam ”), the j being, no doubt, pronounced 
either as a French j (=g in loge) or as an English 
j (=gi in loggia). Lodium seems to me, there- 
fore, to be merely another way of spelling lojuwm 
=logium), in which the j is pronounced as in 
lish, for there is no great difference between 
lojum (or logium) thus pronounced and lodium if 
the d and the ¢ of this latter be pronounced 
quickly, one after the other, so that the ¢ gets 
something of the j sound. Cf. in Italian giacere 
and diacere, giacinto and diacinto, and also our 
yd with the Ital. diaspro. Prof. Skeat, in his 
* Principles of English Etymology ’ (second series), 
which I did not see till after this article was 
written, tells us (on what authority I know not), 
that “initial ¢ in folk-Latin was pronounced 
as dy, which easily passed into E, j; cf. E. dew, 
Jew” (p. 223). 

So far as meaning is concerned, this derivation 
is satisfactory, for the O.H.G. loubd seems to have 
been used of any comparatively small structure 
added on to a building, whether on the ground or 
upper floor; and this is perhaps still more the case 
with the M.H.G. loube. And the derivative Ital. 
loggia might certainly be well applied to one of 
the lanterns of a medieval banqueting ball, or even 
to a dormer window; and, indeed, I quite recently 
heard it applied to a similar lantern in a modern 
roof by a friend who had certainly no knowledge 
of the Low Latin lodium. See Ducange, Kluge, 
Schade, Lexer, and Schmitthenner. 

F. Caance. 


Sydenham Hill. 


Domespay Commemoration, 1886.—The fol- 
lowing is from the second-hand book catalogue of 
William George’s Sons, Park Street, Bristol, with- 
out number or date, but posted July 20:— 

“Domesday Studies, being the Papers read at the 
Domesday Commemoration, 1886, with a Bibliography 
of Domesday, edited by P. Edward Dove, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-law. 2 vols, 4to., buckram, 21s. (sub- 
scription price), 1886.—Vol. I. only has been issued as 
yet. We long ago paid for a dozen copies of both 
volumes. We shall be grateful to any one who will give 
us any information as to the issue of Vol. 11. ; our appeal 





to the public through the Atheneum has had no result; 
“ = the noble lord and thirty eminent antiquaries 
who formed the ‘ D day Cx oration Committee” 
can favour subscribers with some information—if it 
were but ‘not until Domesday,’ the reply would have 
the satisfactory feature of finality.” 

Perhaps its insertion in ‘N. & Q.’—“ the anti- 
quary’s newspaper ”—may elicit some information 
on the subject. Joun W. Bons, F.S.A, 


Sr. Wu.prsap.—An apocryphal legend, printed 
by Dugdale in the ‘ Monasticon,’ under his account 
of Stone, Staffordshire, and in the ‘Acta Sanc- 
torum,’ relates how King Wulfhere of Mercia, 
before he really became a Christian, during a 
period of apostasy after baptism, slew with his 
own hands two of his sons, Wulphad and Roffin, 
who had provoked his wrath by their conversion 
from idolatry. An abstract of the story (a story 
quite unknown to the earliest historians) is given, 
under the year 670, in Sir T. D. Hardy’s ‘ Cat. of 
Materials relating to the Hist. of G. Britain,’ 
vol. i. pp. 269-72. It cannot be traced back 
further than the latter part of the twelfth century 
but proof that one of the brothers, Wulphad, had 
at that time obtained at least local recognition as 
a saint is afforded by the following hymn, which I 
have recently met with, written by a hand of the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thir 
teenth century, in a corner of a fly-leaf in Bodley 
MS. 343, a volume which contains some Anglo- 
Saxon homilies. The second of the supposed 
martyrs, Ruffin, is here, however, altogether 
ignored :— 

Gaude stirpe regia insignita Mercia, 

In te dum egregia fiunt eacrificia. 

Pater sumit gladium, jam strues paratur, 
Wiphadus pro Yeaac agnus ymolatur. 

Wiferus, alter Abraham, ascen{ dit] in montem, 
Parcit prior filio, ferit hic insontem. 

Regnum spernie, in supernis regnans gloriose, 
Nos tuere martir vere Dei preciose, 

The MS. may have belonged to Worcester 
Cathedral, for on another fly-leaf is a very rough 
sketch of St. Wulfstan, mitred, with his name 
scribed in Anglo-Saxon letters. 

W. D. Macray. 


Sr. Nicnotas Core Assey.—The large amount 
of good work which has been taken in hand and 
successfully accomplished by the energetic rector 
of this fine old City church has made many wish 
that his example had been more generally followed 
in other parts of the City, so as to give a sound 
and stable raison d’étre for the retention of the 
historical sacred edifices, instead of improving (!) 
them off the face of the earth. With a numerous 
and appreciative congregation the services have 
been rendered in a conspicuously able mannet, 
the excellence and variety of the musical portions 
being famous far and near, and the benevolent 
agencies for the relief of the poor and needy have 
met with sympathetic support. The interior of 
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the fabric impresses one with its lofty and stately 

deur, a8 in the case of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
which it much resembles, The eastern windows 
are charming examples of stained glass, and the 
chancel always presents a most tasteful and elegant 
coup dil, while the general decoration of the 
ceiling and walls is in harmony with the rest of 
the surroundings. Over the south door is a hand- 
some window, on which the Virgin and Child are 
vividly portrayed. The list of benefactors on the 
south wall shows a goodly number of past pious 
donors to the united parishes, and at the foot it is 
stated :— 

“This Church was Rebuilt by Act of Parliament 
after the dreadful fire of London, Anno Dom. 1666. 
Sir Christopher Wren, Architect. The Cost was £5,500,” 
The Tuesday one o’clock organ recitals have long 
been favourably known. D. Harrison. 


Freemason’s Cuarce, (See 7” S. x. 449 ; xi. 
18.)—It may be interesting to pursue the fortunes 
of the curious old masonic document concerning 
the scarcity of which Mr. Watter Hamitton 
propounded his query. No sooner was its existence 
thus advertised than Mr. Hamitton was besieged 
with inquiries from those learned in the “ craft,” 
asto the character of the text and other points 
which suggested themselves for solution to the 
cautious minds of purchasers in posse. While these 
hesitated and lost, the precious MS. was secured 
with happy promptitude for the West Yorkshire 
Masonic Library (through the liberality of Mr. 
T. W. Tew, J.P., the Provincial Grand Master) 
by the honorary librarian Mr. Wm. Watson, him- 
self a mason of note in both hemispheres, a zealous 
masonic student and author to boot. It was sub- 
mitted to my friend Mr. W. J. Hughan—the 
historian par excellence of freemasonry—who repro- 
duced it in the columns of the January number of 
the Freemason, with a most interesting introduc- 
tion, in which it is minutely described and its con- 
tents analyzed in masterly fashion :— 

_ “The roll is 12 feet in length by 74 inches wide, and 
is well written on six strips of parchment of about equal 
lengths sewn together to make up the scroll. It was 
reented to Mr. Hamilton some two years ago by his 
rother-in-law, Mr. John Harper, of Roughside Hall, 
Riding Mill, Northumberland, and Gresham House, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, who found it in an old iron safe which 
= not been opened for a long time, the key having been 


Mr, Hughan adds :— 

“ Excepting the ‘ Regius” and ‘Cooke’ MSS. it is of 
More interest and importance than almost any other of 
the remaining 50 copies of these old operative Constitu- 


tions preserved in England and Scotland.” 

From certain references in the MS. he is dis- 
Posed to assign the date of the original MS. of 
Which this roll is a transcript to the “latter part 
of the fifteenth century.” 

Mr. Hughan notes ‘‘a few curious readings,” 
one of which” he finds “‘ inexplicable.” Perhaps 





readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may help him. The enig- 
matical word 

“occurs in the 5th Clause of the ‘Singular Charges,’ 
viz., ‘He yt shall be made Mason to be an’ena within al 
sides,’ ‘ Bro, Rylands suggests [I quote Mr. Hughan] 
that the reference may be to ‘a man,’ and that the 
copyist probably misunderstood the original MS. The 
general reading is ‘able in all manner of degrees,’ or 
‘able of birth,’ but the York MS. No. 1 (1600 cerca), has 
‘Able of body and sound of lymbs,’ and some MSS, have 
* Able of all Syres,’”’ 

Mr. Hughan’s own “opinion is in favour of the 
word being ‘able, or some equivalent term.” 

Another curious expression is “ bargarie war” 
which occurs as follows :— 

“Soe these charges & mauners were used many years 
& afterwards they were almost near hand lost, bargarie 
war untill ye time of King Ethelstone,” &c. 

“Tt occurred to me,” says Mr. Hughan, “it 
might mean foreign wars, but unfortunately there 
is no MS. that helps one much as to the solution. 
‘Grevious warrs,’ ‘Divers warres,’ and ‘Great 
warrs’ are the general readings.” These are knotty 
points confessedly, and perhaps better solved by 
personal inspection of the MS. than by mere con- 
jectures apart from examination. 

I have but to add that in the Freemason of 
February 14, Dr. Begemann, P.G.M. (Mecklen- 
berg), supplemented Mr. Hughan’s article with 
another, in which he endorsed with an emphasis 
the judgment of his English confrére as to “‘ the 
extreme value of the document,” and that both 
papers have been reprinted in an octavo pamphlet, 
with a “Reduced Facsimile of Heading of the 
‘William Watson MS.,’ a.p. 1687,” as the roll 
has been named “out of compliment to the 
honorary librarian, whose services beyond question 
deserve such special recognition and permanent 
commemoration.” A rude draught of the arms of 
the Freemasons is embodied in the heading. 

C. K. 

Torquay. 


Mistgapine Heapinas.—That the heading of 
a note should give some reasonably plain indica- 
tion of the note’s contents no one would think of 
disputing, so obvious is the necessity for that brief 
epitome corresponding with what it epitomizes. This 
concerns not only the convenience of readers of 
the current numbers of ‘N. & Q.,’ but claims 
attention in the urgent interests of the complete- 
ness and accuracy of the extensive and valuable 
indexes. I ask leave to make this observation 
because from time to time notes appear which by 
their heading purport to be on one topic, but are 
mainly on a quite different one, the confusion 
being increased by the fact that, although the most 
of the note deals, as just said, with a topic of 
which the heading gives no hint, the commence- 
ment of the note corresponds with the heading. 
Whether this be due to mere wandering, or 
whether the writer desires to air a topic which 
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he suspects may not be generally attractive and 
needs a decoy, the result—that of marring the 
completeness of the indexes—is the same. 

A reference to a note headed ‘ Irish Bells’ (ante, 
p. 21), or to another headed ‘Royal Cemetery of 
Clonmacnoise’ (7 §S, xi. 422), will make what I 
say plain. The bulk of these notes deals with, 
and the obvious burden of them is, “ Donnell 
Beamagh MacGauran or McGovern, royal chief- 
tain of Tullyhaw ”"—a great chieftain I doubt not; 
but why head notes which deal mainly with his 
career, his descent, and his territories with words 
which give no hint of all these or even of the royal 
chief himself? Suppose a person interested in 
that topic desires further information. He refers 
to the indexes, they make no sign. No MacGauran, 
no Tullyhaw, no MacShambradbain even, is there 
to be found. Various details, indeed, on these very 
points exist somewhere in the eighty volumes of 
*N. & Q.,’ but, like the deeds of the brave men 
who lived before Agamemnon, they will lie hid in 
darkness—not that they wanted a bard, but because 
of a fictitious heading. J contra, if information 
on Irish bells is sought, the Index fails not ; but 
when the note under that heading is reached the 
searcher finds himself as one who, thinking he has 
got hold of a story, finds himself taken in for a 
sermon—he finds much about the royal chief of 
Tallyhaw, but very little about Irish bells. 

Tomas J. Ewine, 

Leamington. 


Top-Boots,—As the subject of ‘ Hats’ has been 
mooted in ‘N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 48), may I be allowed 
to protest against the hideous misapplication of 
the term ‘‘ top-boot,” which has begun to creep 
into use, Several newspapers described the German 
Emperor as appearing in “‘uniform, with top-boots.” 
The latter are the boots with brown or buff “tops” 
worn in the hunting-field and by grooms, and 
would be as much out of place in any sort of uni- 
form as a ‘‘ pot-hat.” The boots worn in uniform 
are either “‘ Jacks,” ‘‘ Napoleons,” or “ Hessians,” 
the black boots worn “en petite tenue” in the 
hunting field are known as “ butcher boots.” 

F. D. H. 


Lisexs on Lorp Burieics anp Sir Nicnowas 
Bacon 1n 1572.—In a letter from Lord Burleigh 
to Thomas Copley at Antwerp, dated December 28, 
1574, Burleigh inquires concerning— 

“certain printed books, both in English and French, dis- 
persed abroad against the Government of this Estate, 
wherein the authors and compilers spend a great part of 
their labours and babblings against my Lord Keeper and 
me, not by our proper names but by nicknames and scof- 


and he desires to know who the authorsare. Copley 
replies that he does not know “the author of the 
book set forth against your Lordship and my Lord 
Keeper in 1572,” but it seems from other passages 
in the same letter that it was directed partly 





———— 


against the claims of the house of Suffolk to the 
crown, and it is probably the same book as is referred 
to in a note apparently written by Dr. Wilson to 
Davidson— 

“that Mr. Copley privately at Antwerp bath declared 
unto me of a book made against our sovereign’s right and 
title to the Crown, which I have desired to see by his 
means, 

I am anxious to know the title and author of 
this book, and where a copy is to be found. It 
would seem to be one of the books specially re. 
ferred to in the royal proclamation of September 
28, 1573 (printed in Mr. Arber’s ‘ Register of the 
Company of Stationers,’ vol. i. p. 215) against cer 
tain seditious books and libels specially directed— 
“against two who be certainly known to have alway 
been most studiously and faithfully careful of her 
Majesty's prosperous estate and virtuous government,” 
and is not improbably the book described in 
Lansdowne MS. No. 42, art. 78 (also referred to 
in Mr. Arber’s ‘ Register,’ vol. i. p. 230), as “A 
treatise of Treasons against Queen Elizabeth and 
the Crowne of England. Imprinted in Januarie, 
1572.” Ricuarp ©, CaristiEz. 


Wituiam Wesratt, A.R.A.—The inscriptions 
on a tombstone in Hampstead Churchyard, co, 
Middlesex, furnish the information that he was 
born Oct. 12, 1781, and died Jan. 22, 1850. Ann, 
his widow, born June 11, 1789, died May 28, 
1861. Further inscriptions on the same stone com- 
memorate Benjamin Westall, the painter's father, 
who died March 9, 1794, in his fifty-seventh year, 
and Martha, his mother, who died Feb. 8, 1806, 
in her fifty-fourth year. DanieL Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Pair or Carps: Jupiter.—Mercurius Bri- 
tannicus, No. 20, Jan. 4-11, 1643/4, says of Mer- 
curius Aulicus:— 

“ He tela us of many other particulars, as of the pro 
phanation of Christmasse which is their only Jubilee, 
as if a paire of Cards and a minced Pie were an Article 
of the Church of England, as some of their Kitchen 
Clergy men would affirme,” 

Here “pair” would seem to equal “ pack,” and 
** Jubilee” merely day of rejoicing. H. H. 8. 


Encuish Piarers AnD Piays 1n GERMANT, 
1643-1666. — It appears from ‘ Theaterzustande 
von Hildesheim, Lubeck, Luneburg,’ by K. T 
Gaedertz, Bremen, 1888, that in 1643 an English 
company was performing at Lubeck, and that in 
November, 1648, an English company which had 
been playing nine weeks at Hamburg asked pet 
mission to revisit Luneburg, but was refused of 
account of its being Advent. Who were thes 
actors? The same book shows that at Lune 


in 1660 ‘Julius Cesar’ (Shakspere’s ?) was pla; 
by a German company, and that in 1666 a Germat 
company under Drey, which had been for some 
years in Denmark, applied to the Luneburg autho- 
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rities for permission to play twenty-five pieces, 
among them ‘ King Lear’ and ‘Titus Andronicus.’ 
J. G, ALcer. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be ada. xssed to them direct, 


Curysotoras.—Prof, Morley, in his “ English 
Writers,” vol. vii. p. 14, says that the grammar of 
Chrysoloras (’Epwrjpara ) “was printed four 
times before the year 1440 without note of place 
or date of publication.” The earliest known edi- 
tion with date is that of 1484, printed at Venice; 
and there is a copy of another edition, without 
date, in Lord Spencer’s library at Althorp, which 
Dibdin, without giving any reasons in support of 
his conjecture, thought to be earlier. Dibdin's 
unsupported authority is not worth much; but I 
should be glad to know something about Prof. 
Morley’s four editions earlier than 1440, 

F, Norcare. 


Beysamin Frankuiy.—This eminent man was 
brought up to the trade of a printer, and when he 
came to London in 1725 found employment as a 
journeyman compositor in a printing-office in the 
City of London. I have before me now the print- 
ing or composing stick stated to have been used 
by him whilst in London. On one side of the 
setting-rule, now in the stick, is an engraving of 
the original printing-press, with the words “ Print- 
ing the Art Preservative of all Arts,” whilst in the 
left-hand corner are the initials “ W. G.,” and on 
the right, “Shallus fecit.” Can any of your 
readers inform me where Franklin was employed 
in the City ? R. 

[‘ The Life of John Francis’ states that Franklin first 
worked with a person named Palmer, in Bartholomew 
Close. Further information concerning Franklin’s move- 
ments will be found vol. i, pp. 72, 73.) 


; Bisoop Bonner.—The late Mr. Crofton Croker, 
in a paper ‘On the Probability of the Golden 
Lion Inn, at Fulham, having been frequented by 
Shakespeare about the Years 1595 and 1596,’ 
states that Bishop Bonner “ actually died” at his 
house at Fulham on June 15, 1596. I have reason 
to doubt the accuracy of this statement. Can any 
reader say where Bonner died, and what, if any, 
connexion he had with the “Golden Lion,” a 
Tudor mansion which subsequently became a 
Village inn? Any replies sent direct will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by Cuas, J. Firet. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Jews unper Tortore.—Where is there to be 
found, either in printed works or manuscripts, a 
Pictorial illustration of early English Jews suffer- 
ing the extreme penalty of the law, either by 





hanging or being tied to horses’ tails? Does there 
exist in any early manuscript a representation of 
tooth-drawing, such as was practised by our 
estimable King John? M. D. Davis. 


De Koven.—From the War Office I learn that 
Lieut. John Lewis de Koven, of the Royal New- 
foundland Fencible Infantry, died in Lower Canada, 
April 13, 1821. Will a Canadian contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ very kindly tell me in what parish 
register 1 can find his death record? I should 
also much like to have a copy of the inscription on 
his tombstone. J. Rurcers Le Roy. 

14, Rue Clement Marot, Paris. 


Heratpic.—The following arms are on some 
old plate :—Per pale: (1) Sable, three pickaxes or; 
(2) Arg., on a chevron az., between three roses 
proper, three fleurs-de-lys or. Crest, Greyhound 
asseyant. Are they French or English? 

SEBASTIAN, 


Epwarp Parker, of Glandford Brigg, High 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1770.—I have a portrait 
by Wright, of Derby, of the above. He left landed 
property in Derbyshire, and a large collection of 
pictures, china, and old silver to the Rev. John 
Charlesworth, of Ossington, Notts (my grand- 
father). Can any one give me information about 
Edward Parker (crest a stag’s head)? He took his 
degree at Cambridge. F. C, Kennepy. 

The Close, Lincoln. 


Grorce Wesse, Bisnor or Limerick, 1634. 
—Where can I find any information relating to 
him ? W. WEss. 


Memoraypum Book or Henry Lowe.—Is the 
MS. memorandum book of Henry Lowe, of Whit- 
tington, in Derbyshire, still in existence? Mr. 
Lowe married in 1671 Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of Thurstan Rivington, of Chesterfield, and died in 
1703. Samuel Pegge, the antiquary, refers very 
frequently to this book. It contained more than 
six hundred pages. Georce R, Srtwk1, 


Srorte Famity, or Urrincton anp Sram- 
FORD, co. LixcoLy.— ——, son of John and 
Deborah Stoyle, baptized in St. Nicholas-within-the- 
Walls, Dublin, June 22, 1724. Will a genealogist 
in the sister isle supply me with the Christian 
name of John and Deborah’s son? He is named 
in a printed pedigree of the family (Brit. Mus., 
press mark 1856 d 1 14) — from Cole’s 
MSS., kindly supplied me by Mr. Daniel Hipwell. 

Justin Smpson. 

Stamford. 


Sr. Laurence Mitprep. — Letters Patent, 
No. 640, were taken out on February 7, 1749/50, 
“for small perspective glasses with mathematical 
& other instruments &c: in one & ye same case,” 
by Thomas Rebright, of St. Laurence Mildred 
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parish, in the City of London, What was, or is, 
this parish? St. Lawrence Jewry, St. Lawrence 
Poultney, St. Mildred Poultry, and St. Mildred 
Bread Street, were formerly separate parishes, each 
with its own church, The churches of the first 
and the last named still stand, though that of St. 
Mildred Bread Street is doomed. 
Drommonp-MI“Liken. 


Francis Sprra.—To what story does Bunyan 
allude, in ‘The Heavenly Footman,’ when he says, 
“T tell thee it will cost thee an Eternity to bewail 
thy misery in. Francis Spira can tell thee what 
it is to stay till the Gate of Mercy be quite shut ” ? 
Is he referring to the Venetian jurist, or to another 
person of the same name ? L. E. E. K. 


Master Berry.—Did Harlow ever paint a 
portrait of this celebrated young actor? One so 
described was sold at a recent picture sale. 

Grorce EL tis. 

St. John’s Wood, 


Drummer Boyr’s Unirorm.—Can one of your 
readers kindly assist me to any authentic sources 
from which I could find out details of a drummer 
boy’s uniform in a marching regiment of the line 
in 1798? The most characteristic sketch I have 
found is in Rowlandson, dated 1790 ; but it is so 
small as to be hardly sufficient for my purpose. 

Grorce W. Joy. 


ILLUsTRATION oF Desate in THE HovsE oF 
Commons. —Does any representation of a debate 
in the House of Commons during the reigns of 
Charles IL., James IL., or William III. exist, or 
of a conference between the two Houses? I am 
anxious to find some small woodcut or engraving 
suitable for book illustration. Can any one refer 
me to a collection of political caricatures of the 
latter half of the seventeenth century besides that 
in the British Museum? Gerorce R. Srrwett. 

[There are a few political caricatures in vol. iv. of 
* State Poems.’ The volume was published early in the 
eighteenth century, but some of the contents deal with 
the seventeenth. } 


Worps or a Sone Wanrep.—“ Fly away 
retty moth, fly away.” Can any reader, if the 
itor will permit, give me the words of an old 
song of which these were the opening words? 
Nearer fifty than forty years ago my father used 
to sing it to his children whenever a pretty moth 
chanced to flutter to its doom about the flame 
of the candles, with the result of exciting at 
once their feelings of pity and compassion, and 
tears. Another with which he was wont to 
amuse (?) us was one of the same pathetic charac- 
ter, about a little chimney sweep. Perhaps some one 
may be able to recall this also, As one grows older 
there comes over him an increasing fondness for 
small, dimly-remembered things like these, which 
carry back the mind to days of childhood and 





a 


innocence, and the father, now gathered to hy 
fathers, who was their life and centre. Pielaij 
ergo. W. F. Manse Jacxsox, 


R. F. Witurams.— Mr. Robert Folkestoy 
Williams, editor of ‘The Court and Times ¢ 
James I.,’ ‘Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea,’ sj 
author of a ‘ Life of Atterbury’ (1869), seems 4 
have published nothing of late years. I shoul 
be glad to learn whether the able and industrioy 
scholar is still living and working, or whether k 
has been gathered to his fathers. J. MB 


Rosert Brownine : ‘A Lyric To Sprixe,— 
In which volume of Browning’s poems is, 
beautiful ‘ Lyric to Spring’ included? It begi 
“ Dance, yellows and whites and reds.” I 
it in my own writing in one of my mannuscrig 
books ; it was sent me by a friend in a letter, | 
have never seen it in print, nor is it mentioned, 
at least under the above title, in the ‘Chrom 
logical List of Works’ appended to Mr. William 
Sharp’s ‘ Life of Robert Browning’ in the “Gru 
Writers ” series, just published. 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier, 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep.—“ The Nunnery, 
an Elegy. In imitation of the ‘Elegy in a Chara 
yard.’ Son pittore anche io, Correggio. Londo, 
4to. Printed for R. and J. Dodsley at Tully’s-Heai, 
Pall-Mall. Price Sixpence.” No date, pp. IL 
Halkett and Laing do not mention it, but recoil 
“The Nun, an Elegy, by the Author of ‘Ty 
Magdalens,’ London, 4to., pp. 11, mpDccLXIv.,” # 
by Edward Jerningham. The last stanza of ‘Th 
Nunnery’ is :— 
What Time in Transport lost the Naiad Throng, 
First catch’d their Akenside’s enchanting Lay, 
And raptur’d Fancy listen’d to the Song 
Of laurel’d Whitehead, and sweet-plaintive Gray. 
W. E. Bucxzar, 


Lucren Bonaparte on Irispmen.—Genenl 
Sir Charles Napier mentioned a singular pary 
he was asked to meet in London some yea 
ago— Lucien Bonaparte, Napoleon’s brothe, 
O'Connell, and Mrs. Norton. O’Connell asked 
Lucien “why his brother had not invaded 
England”; the reply Sir Charles Napier looked fe 
with curiosity. Lucien replied, “ Because he did 
not wish to injure England.” Sir Charles mid, 
had he known O'Connell then as he has do 
since, he would have told him the real reason, # 
assigned by Napoleon himself, “ that he had neve 
found two Irishmen tell him the same story, 
therefore he could not trust them.” This curiow 
anecdote is taken from a letter written from Indi 
by the late Mr. David Pringle, of Milton Lodg, 
Roxburghshire, formerly of the Bengal Civil Se 
vice. Where are Napoleon’s words respecting 
contradictory statements of the Irish nationalists 
of that period to be found ? N. && 
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‘RerrospecTivE Review.’ (See 5 S. ii. 159.) 
—Where can I find a copy of this giving the names 
of the contributors? Mr. C. W. Sutton has in- 
formed me that the annotations in the copy at 
Manchester stop short of the twelfth volume. 
am anxious to discover the author of the article at 
the commencement of the volume named on ‘Latin 
Plays at Cambridge.’ Can any reader enlighten 
me! Also, might not Mr. Sutton send to ‘N. &Q.’ 
a copy of the annotations under his keeping? They 
should be of great interest. C. §. 


Taornton Famity.—Can any one give me a 
list, through ‘N. & Q.,’ of the Thorntons who 
sailed from England or Ireland for the states of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, New Y ork, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, or Georgia, and from what part of England 
or Ireland they come? Nothing later than 1760 
is desired. W. W. Taorntoy, 

Indianapolis, 


Joun Czsar Witkes.—A periodical work 
entitled ‘‘ The Political Controversy, or Weekly 
Magazine of Ministerial and Anti-Ministerial 
Essays, consisting of the Monitor, Briton, North 
Briton, Auditor, and Patriot, entire, with select 
pieces from the Newspapers, collected and brought 
into one point of view. With Annotations, Anec- 
dotes, and Remarks by the Editor, John Cesar 
Wilkes, Esqr.,” was published in 1762, in London, 
printed for S. Williams, bookseller, on Ludgate 
Hill. I shall be grateful to any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who will tell me who and what John 
Cesar Wilkes was. I presume the name to have 
been a nom de plume. 

T. Apotravs TRoLLors. 


Gispes Famity.—The following announcement 
appeared in the Sherborne Journal of November 4, 
1819 :— 

“At St. Peter's, Oxford, Thomas Gibbes, Esq., of 
Woburn-place, Russell Square, London, second son of 
Charles Gibbes, Esq., of Devizes, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Joshua Cooke, Esq., of Oxford,” 

_ Will any descendant of this marriage, who is 
interested in the history of his family, be so good 
as to communicate with C. H. Mayo. 

Long Burton Vicarage, Sherborne. 


Ricnetiev.—In Sir Philip Warwick’s admirable 
memoir of Charles I., at p. 162, this passage 
occurs :— 

“And when the news of his [Charles’s] death came 
unto Cardinal Richelieu, who had had too great a hand 
in it, he eaid, ‘The English nation were so foolish, that 
they would not let the wisest head among them, stand 
upon its own shoulders.’ ” 

Is Mazarin meant? Richelieu died 1642, and 
though he had plotted to ruin Charles, he could 
not have talked of the consummation of his plots 


Seven years before their final accomplishment. It 





is singular that the death of Charles should have 

led to that of Louis XVI. Fate leads to fate, as 

feud to feud. ©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Avursors or Quotations WaNTED.— 
And broken china, only kept for show, 
Le M 


ANS. 
Non sibi sed veneri carnis Lascivia vivit ; 
Huic aurum, et gemmas, et bona cuncta sacrat. 
These lines are written underneath a landscape which a 
= female, painted by Rubens, is holding in her 
hand. A, Mrppietoy, M.A, 


Odimus accipitrem, quia semper vivit in armis. 


When I was a schoolboy aged ten 
Mighty little Greek I knew. 
T. M. D. 





Replies, 


HATS. 
(7 §S. xii. 48, 117.) 

When an authoritative definition of an English 
word is asked for, one’s first thought is whether it 
has received the most authoritative definition pos- 
sible, namely in the pages of the ‘N. E. D.’ But, 
though that colossal work is proceeding by lea 
and bounds, having leapt over D and bounded to Z, 
it is a far cry yet to P and “ Pot-hat,” and there is 
not to my knowledge a reference to that particular 
compound under an earlier letter. Failing the 
*N. E. D.,’ I look for an authoritative definition 
elsewhere, and find it in the ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 
Chatto & Windus, so far back as 1873: “ Pot- 
hat, a low-crowned hat, as distinguished from the 
soft wideawake and the stove-pipe.” No better 
illustration of this hat has been given than that 
exhibited this year in the rooms of the 
Academy of Arts, No. 1054, portrait of ‘ F. Freeth 
Esq.,’ by Arthur L. Bambridge. Such is the hat 
to which I have heard the name “pot-hat” applied 
since I made its acquaintance, earlier than 1873, 
till I saw the application disputed at the above 
reference. Such is the hat which ladies in 1891 
have worn in Rotten Row. Such is the hat, a 
question with regard to a white specimen of which 
lately addressed to a lady out of town, elicited the 
prompt reply, “ Pot-hat, of course, or bowler.” 

The suggestion that “chimney-pot hat” has been 
cut down to “ pot-hat” does not receive support 
from any observations in dictionaries under the 
former word. The ‘N. E. D.’ has “ Chim 
hat, a colloquial name for the cylindrical black 
silk hat now worn by men.” Barrére, ‘ Argot and 
Slang, French and English Dictionary,’ 1887, has 
“ Cheminée, f. (popular), hat, ‘chimney-pot.’” On 
the other hand, he has * Pot-d-moineaux, m. 
(popular), large hat,‘ mushroom.’” Barrére and 
Leland, ‘ Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant,’ 
1889, have “ Chimney-pot (common), a silk hat.” 
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Their entry under “ Pot” is valueless for the pur- 

of this inquiry: “ Pot (common), short for 
pot-hat.” This leaves the question open whether 
pot-hat is again short for chimney-pot hat, though 
neither under ‘‘ chimney” nor “‘ pot” is this sug- 
gested. But it is fair to give the quotation appended 
to the latter word : “Nice lads, very nice : always like 
Eton boys when they haven’t got pots on.” Here the 
writer must have used the word for tall hats ; but, 
though he wrote in Punch, I cannot but think 
him in error, in common with your correspondent, 
and a lady whom I have met who did not wear a 
low-crowned hat, and other less important au- 
thorities. 

By authority the matter must be settled, Ab- 
stract reasoning is useless. A pot, as we know 
from Pror. Sxeat, is a vessel for cooking in or 
drinking from, potable coming from the same root, 
the root ./pa. Butthe stove-pipe hat and the bowler 
are both closed at one end, one flatly the other con- 
vexly, and are both, therefore, adapted to cooking 
or drinking, the latter being the more convenient 
receptacle for water, the former being more in 
request for culinary purposes by professors of con- 
juring, while, however, it is considered so water- 
tight that it is recommended, with a silk handker- 
chief passed under the bottom and tied round the 
crown, as a life-preserver for a drowning man. 

Passing from the chimney-pot for the head to 
the chimney-pot for the chimney, we find the word 
much in need of justification. A chimney-pot is 
defined in the ‘N. E. D.’ as a cylindrical pipe of 
earthenware, &c., fitted on the top of a chimney 
shaft. Having neither top nor bottom, it fails to 
satisfy Pror. Sxear’s definition of a pot, as 
nothing of chimney-pot form would serve the pur- 
poses of cooking or drinking. Is there such a word; 
or is it a perversion of chimney-top? The earliest 
instance the ‘N. E. D.’ gives of it is “ 1830, 
Tennyson’s Poems, 13.” When Tennyson had used 
the word he seems to have repented of it. It is 
not to be found in the edition of his poems pub- 
lished in 1842, nor in the concordance to his 
works. But ‘every schoolgirl knows” his use of 
the word chimney-top, “the part of a chimney,” 
to quote the ‘N. E. D.,’ “that rises above the 
roof,” not “ more particularly the flat upper surface 
of this,” for ‘* Charles’s wain came out above the 
tall white chimney tops.” KILLIGREW. 


Dr. Garry is no doubt right in his remembrance 
of the Radical signification of the white hat. He 
will find many confirmations and illustrations in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 34 S. v. vi. viii. x. (Indexes, under 
“Hat” and “ White”). Ina little volume, ‘The 
Hermit in York,’ 1823, is an article, written in 
1820, on ‘‘ The man with the white hat,” who is 
taken to be of the principles of Carlile and Paine 
(4™ §. ii. 594). There was a song whose title or 
refrain was “Do you know my uncle? he wears a 
white hat.” 





“ Pot-hat” is short for “chimney-pot hat,” socalled 
on account of some resemblance in shape. “ Stove- 
pipe” is an American form, In the same waya 
certain kind of clerical collar is sometimes called a 
‘*jam-pot.” Schoolboys use the intelligible form 
“ box-hat.” Many = age the names “‘ bell- 
topper,” “‘ topper,” and “top-hat” were common. 

pper, pper, P- WCB. 

Whether a white hat was generally a sign that 
its wearer was a Radical in politics, as stated by 
Dr. Garry, I do not know, but it certainly was so 
in Birmingham seventy years ago. The Hampden 
Club was formed in Birmingham in the year 1812, 
“to create a demand for reform, and to educate the 
people in politics.” Clubs of the same name were 
formed in many large towns, of which the Birming- 
ham club was the first and the chief, and the object 
of the clubs was eventually formulated into the 
demand for a reform of the Commons House of 
Parliament by a more equal representation of the 
people. The first great meeting for this purpose 


was held on New Hall Hill in 1817, under the 
auspices of the Birmingham Hampden Club, the 
High Bailiff having refused, on the application of a 
large number of the inhabitants, to call a public 
meeting to consider the subject. The clubs in- 
creased in favour with a good many of the people, 
but a report arose that they were revolutionary in 


their character, and that one of their objects was to 
overthrow the established religion of the country. 
To show that this was not so, on Sunday morning, 
Nov. 21, 1819, between three and four hundred of 
the members marched in procession to Christ 
Church, most of them wearing white hats, This 
church was also called the Free Church, on account 
of all the sittings in the body being free, one side 
for men, and the other side for women. The 
appearance of the club excited some degree of 
alarm among the females usually attending the 
church, some kept away, and others returned 
home on the appearance of the procession, thus 
leaving the entire of the floor to the Radical visitors. 
The minister, the Rev. J. H. Spry, preached a 
sermon on the occasion, taking his text from 1 St. 
Peter ii. 13: “Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake.” ‘‘ The be- 
haviour of the men,” the local Gazette informs us, 
‘* was not marked by any direct or open inpropriety, 
but at the instant of the conclusion of the service 
their motive for appearing there became manifest 
by their simultaneously rising, putting on their 
hats, and marching out of church covered.” A 
circumstance occurred in relation to this church 
parade which at the time, and for long afterwards, 
was kept as a great secret. It was told to me by 
Jacob Wilson, the late Town Crier, who at the 
time was beadle of Christ Church. On the first 
appearance of the men, Mr. Spry was so ala 
that he sent the beadle to the barracks, and the 
whole of the available troops there were m 
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off instantly to the Public Office, situate midway 
between the barracks and the church, in order to be 
near if they should be required. They were con- 
cealed during the day in the yard at the back of 
the Public Office, and at nightfall they secretly 
returned to the barracks without its coming to the 
knowledge of the town that they had been placed 
in reserve. Nearly a year later—August, 1820— 
Major Cartwright, George Edmonds, T. J. Wooller 
of Black Dwarf notoriety, W. G. Lewis, and 
Charles Maddox were indicted for having sedi- 
tiously conspired with others at New Hall Hill, 
and illegally elected Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart. 
(a relative of the General Wolseley of to-day), to 
be Legislatorial Attorney and Representative for 
the town of Birmingham—in other words, to forcibly 
take his seat as member of Parliament for Birming- 
ham. The whole of the defendants were found 
guilty. Major Cartwright, on account of his age, 
was fined 1,0001. instead of imprisonment, but all 
the others underwent a year’s imprisonment. Mr. 
Matthew Davenport Hill was counsel for Major 
Cartwright, and Mr. Denman for Edmonds and 
Maddox. Woollerand Lewis defended themselves. 


Lewis afterwards became editor of the Birmingham 
Journal, which is now merged into the Daily Post; 
and on the incorporation of the town George Ed- 
monds was appointed Clerk of the Peace, which 
office he continued to hold for nearly thirty years, 
and Maddox was appointed doorkeeper and mes- 


senger to the Town Council. The Hampden Club 
ceased to exist, but a few years afterwards some of 
its leaders organized again under the name of the 
Political Union, which lasted till the Reform Bill 
of 1832 was passed, when it was dissolved, but 
only to be revived later on when the distress of the 
country became so general in 1837. On the six 
points of the People’s Charter being formulated, the 
leaders of the Political Union became known as 
Chartists, and their union assumed another and 
more objectionable form. White hats were never 
generally worn in Birmingham except at the time 
of the Hampden Club, of which they were then 
certainly the outward and visible sign of sympathy. 
lov, 





A CataLocue or Ministers (7 S. xi. 509; 
iil. 72).—Mr. Hipwewt’s question does not seem 
to be answered by Mr. Marsnatu’s note. Mr. 
Hipwet asks for information as to a book pub- 
lished in London in 1663, and reference to a work 
which appeared in 1713 scarcely meets the case. 
Even if it did, the description of Calamy’s book is 
Very meagre and not quite accurate. 

The first edition of “An Abridgement of Mr. 
a ween d « his Life and Times. By 
“dmund Calamy. Edm. Fil & Nepos,” was pub- 
lished in Londos, 1702, each 
_ Chapter ix. of this edition (pp. 183-497) has for 
its heading, “ A Particular Account of the Minis- 





ters, Lecturers, Fellows of Colledges, &c., who 
were Silenced and Ejected by the Act for Uni- 
formity : with the Characters and Works of many 
of them.” The account is very scanty, ill arranged, 
and inaccurate. In the great majority of cases 
only the name of the minister alleged to be ejected 
is given. 

A second edition appeared in 1713 in two 
volumes. The second volume is really an ex- 
pansion of chapter ix. of the first edition. In 
1727, this edition was supplemented by the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ A Continuation of the Account of the 
Ministers, Lecturers, Masters and Fellows of Col- 
leges, and Schoolmasters, who were Ejected and 
Silenced after the Restoration in 1660, by or before 
the Act for Uniformity. To which is added, The 
Church and Dissenters compar’d as to Persecution, 
in some Remarks on Dr. Walker’s attempt to re- 
cover the Names and Sufferings of the Clergy that 
were sequestred, &c., between 1640 and 1660, And 
also some Free Remarks on the Twenty-eighth 
Chapter of Dr. Bennet’s Essay on the 39 Articles 
of Religion. In two Volumes. By Edmund 
Calamy, D.D.” 

These two volumes are chiefly taken up with 
extended notices of the ministers already mentioned 
in the previous two editions, and a few new names 
are added of “Silenc’d Ministers omitted in the 
foregoing Lists.” ‘‘ The remarks on Dr. Walker's 
attempt,” &c., and “ Some Remarks upon Dr. Ben- 
net’s Essay,” &c., referred to on the title-page 
quoted above are separate treatises, with title-pages 
of their own, dated respectively 1719 and 1725. 

In 1775 (London, Printed for W. Harris, No.70, 
St. Paul’s Church- Yard), Samuel Palmer published 
in two volumes, ‘The Nonconformist’s Memorial,’ 
in which Calamy’s ill-arranged work is abridged and 
reduced to order. This edition is “ Embellished 
with the Heads of many of those venerable Divines. 

Jounson Balty. 

South Shields. 


I fear that the Rev. E. Marsuatt has failed to 
recognize the full drift of my query which had 
reference to a volume issued in 1663, a work, it 
may be said, entirely disassociated from and in- 
dependent of the account by Calamy. I may add 
that Dr. Garnett has assisted in an unsuccessful 
search for the work in the British Museum Library. 

DanrEt HiPweELL. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tae Waite Harvest (7 §. xii. 49, 118).— 
With all respect to Dr. Garry and Mr. C. A. 
Warp, I cannot but think that they are altogether 
wide of the mark in their replies to Mr. Watrorn’s 
query at the first of the above references. As I 
understand him, he does not ask, ‘‘ What is a 
white harvest ?” but, ‘‘ When was the traditional 
White Harvest in Cumberland?” The allusion 
no doubt is to some very late season, when there 
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was corn still standing unreaped until it was 
whitened by the first hoar-frosts. I have heard a 
farmer mention such a year here in Suffolk, and it 
bids fair to be repeated this present year, when at 
the time I write (August 10) not a single acre of 
any cereal has yet fallen before the scythe (happily 
the mechanical reaper is still unknown in this 
neighbourhood), and when harvest cannot become 
general before at least another fortnight. 
W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Froo Lave (7 S. xii. 107).—There was a Frog 
Lane, which is marked in a plan of the parishes 
about Islington published in Maitland’s ‘ History 
of London’ (vol. ii., 1758). The lane ran from 
near Finsbury Fields to Newington Green, and 
cpneess to have had only one house, called Frog 

all, in it. J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 


This was probably what is now known as Frog- 
nal, a narrow road leading westwards from Hamp- 
stead parish church. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor, LW. 


Sones Wantep: Asranam Newstanp (6" §. 
viii. 329, 374; xii. 78)—Abraham Newland was 
not a governor of the Bank of England, but chief 
cashier. An excellent portrait of him by Romney 
hangs in the lobby of the Bank parlour. He 
occupied the same position, both in the Bank and 
on the bank-note, as that now held by Mr. Frank 
May. I give you the last verse of the modern 
version of the song quoted by CeLer et Aupax, 
written in February, 1879 :— 

Years and seasons roll on—good old Abraham's gone; 

But our Calendar’s broken all rule—and 
In a whimsical way, jumped right into May, 
The successor of Abraham Newland. 
Then peace to good Abraham Newland ! 
Don't be jealous—good Abraham Newland ! 

“ Every dog has his day,” and just now we've Frank 

aay— 

Your successor !—good Abrabam Newland. 

Henry H. Gress. 

Aldenham House, Herts. 


Picture sy Van Dyck (7" §. xii. 9).—No 
Van Dyck said to represent “ Hansica Eaglesfield” 
being known to collectors or critics, or mentioned 
in any of the catalogues, perhaps Mary K. Dav- 
BENEY can offer more precise indications of the 
picture she inquires for. Where did she hear of 
such a work ? F. G. 8. 


Sir Satatuiet Lovett (7" §. ix. 49, 132, 434). 
—It may be added that memorials exist in the 
north aisle of Harleston Church, co. Northampton, 
to Sir Salathiel Lovell, Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, died May 3, 1713, and to Maria, his 
wife, who died 1719; there are also monuments to 
Henry Lovell, his only surviving son, died 1724, 





and Mary, his wife; to Maria Townsend, daughter 

of Sir Salathiel, died 1743; and to Samuel Lovell, 

his grandson, and captain of a company of Invalida, 

who died in 1751. Daniet Hipwett, 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


‘Tue Brussers Gazetre’ (7" S. v. 127, 374; 
vi. 31, 134; vii. 18, 151, 213).—It may be worth 
mentioning that the song ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ in its 
original form, is printed—in a volume of old 
farces—at the end of Smollett’s ‘The Reprisal ; 
or, the Tars of Old England,’ and after the song 
which originally closed the farce. It is stated that 
‘Hearts of Oak’ was “generally introduced in- 
stead of the preceding”’ song. 

J. F. Mansereu, 

Liverpool. 


Otp Sone Wanrep (7 §, xii. 7).—This is 
called ‘The Conquest of France,’ and is published 
in a collection of old Derbyshire ballads. It was 
probably a popular and well-known song in the 
beginning of the century, but has been lost sight 
of in lateryears. It was to this song that George IIT 
alluded when speaking of “ Derby hills so free.” 


Conquest of France. 
As our king lay musing on his bed, 
He bethought himself upon a time 
Of a tribute that was due from France, 
Had not been payd for so long a time. 
Down, down, a down, 


He calléd for his lovely page, 

His lovely page then calléd he, 

Saying, “ You must go to the King of France, 
To the King of France, Sir, ride speedily.” 


Oh! then away went this lovely page, 
This lovely page then away went he; 

So he came to the King of France, 

And then he fell down on his bended knee, 


“ My master greets you, worthy Sir, 

Ten ton of gold that is due to he, 

That you will send him his tribute home, 
Or in French land you will soon him see,” 


** Your master 's young, and of tender years, 
Not fit to come into my degree, 

And I will send him three tennis balls, 
That with them he may learn to play.” 


Oh! then returned this lovely page, 
This lovely page then returnéd he, 

And when he came to our gracious King 
Low he fell down on his bended knee. 


“ What news? What news, my trusty page? 

What is the news you have brought to me?” 

“T have brought such news from the King of France 
That you and he will ne'er agree. 


He eays you are young and of tender years 
Not fit to come into my degree, 

And I will send him three tennis balls, 
That with them he may learn to play.” 


* Recruit me Cheshire and Lancashire, 
And Derby hills that are so free, 

No marry’d man, nor widow's son, 

For no widow’s curse shall go with me,” 
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They recruited Cheshire and Lancashire, 

And Derby hills that are so free, 

No d man, nor widow’s son, 

Yet there was [a] jovial bold company. 

Oh ! then we march’d into the French land 

With drums and trumpets so merrily, 

And then bespoke the King of France, 

“Lo! yonder comes proud King Henry.” 

The first shot that the Frenchman gave 

They kill’d our Englishmen so free. 

We kill’d ten thousand of the French, 

The rest of them they ran away. 

And then we march’d to Paris gates, 

With drums and trumpets so merrily. 

O! then bespoke the King of France, 

“ The Lord have mercy on my men and me!” 

“Oh ! I will send him his tribute home, 

Ten ton of gold that is due to he, 

And the fairest flower that is in all France 

To the Rose of England I will give free,” 
Down, down, a down. 


B. F. Scaruerr. 


The song for which your correspondent inquires 
appears in ‘Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire,’ 
edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, 1867, pp. 4-6, and 


begins— 

As our king lay musing on his bed. 
The song contains fourteen verses. The version 
given by Mr. Jewitt is reprinted from a broad- 
sheet “Printed and Sold in Aldermary Church 
Yard, Bow Lane, London.” Mr. Jewitt says 
(p. 1) :— 

“Versions of this ballad have been printed by Mr. 
Dixon in the volume on ‘ Ancient Poems, Ballads, and 
Songs of the Peasantry of England,’ edited by him for 
the Percy Society, and in other collections. Printed 
copies are to be found in the Roxburghe Collection in 
the British Museum, and in the Halliwell Collection in 
the Chetham Library, Manchester.” 


F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Cuaprer anp Verse (7" S. xii. 6, 56, 93).— 
A. J. M., in suggesting that contributors should give 
chapter and verse for their quotations, touches a 
matter that is of primest importance. It is not 
only necessary, it is a matter of simple justice to 
the original authors. Twice recently, for instance, 
‘N. & Q.’ has contained extracts from a catalogue 
of Messrs. Taylor & Son, Northampton, without 
giving the compiler the slightest credit for the 
time and trouble he necessarily had to take. One 
writer, indeed (7 S. xi. 466), quotes in full from 
“a bookseller’s catalogue issued recently.” The 
other supplies (7" S. xi. 395), with merely a 


verbal alteration or two, the whole of a paragraph | 


which involved in the getting a large amount of 
inquiry and labour. A. A, 


Youre Doos (7 8. xi. 6).—The custom of giving | 


Yule doos to children at Christmas is not yet 
extinct in the North of England. Caroline Fry’s 
“little images ” may give a false impression, so it is 
well to say that the “doos” are flat cakes, from 





six to twelve inches long, roughly cut into the shape 
of a human figure, raisins being inserted for the eyes 
and nose. The arms are usually crossed in front; 
the feet not usually shown. Is there any authority 
for the statement that the custom dates from pega 
times? Is it not more probable that it a 
Christian origin, as had that of having hot-cross 
buns on Good Friday ? G. J. 


Trisity Weex (7 §S. xi. 507; xii. 57).—The 
note on Trinity Sunday is somewhat misleading. 
Does it apply only to the Roman use? because in 
the Sarum Missal the Sundays are numbered, 
‘¢ Dominica prima post festam Sancte Trinitatis,” 
“Dominica secunda post Trinitatem,” and so on 
in succession to the twenty-fourth inclusive, 
“Excita” (Stir-up) Sunday being called “Dominica 
Proxima ante Adventum.” F. D. H. 


Consecration oF Bisnop Szasury (7™ S. xi. 
427).—There is also a portrait of Bishop Seabury 
himself, three-quarters, fol., Duche, Wm. Sharp, 
1786 (Evans's ‘Catalogue of Portraits,’ vol. i. 
p. 308, No. 9360). Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Erymotocy or Grasse (7 §, xi. 428).—Local 
tradition, which probably is worth nothing ety- 
mologically, and which I give only as a tradition, 
says that the colony of Jews from Sardinia alluded 
to by your correspondent, and who are said to have 
founded it about 585, gave it the name of Grace 
to celebrate the grace of their conversion; and I 
have heard it asserted that in old documents it is 
so spelt. Anyhow it is certain that in Grasse as 
well as in Cannes and in all the neighbourhood the 
name is even now always pronounced Grdce and not 
Grasse by the people. They also tell you that the 
town was destroyed at the approach of Charles 
Quint, that it might not have to harbour him and 
his troops, and that the site on which it was rebuilt 
is not quite identical with the original site. 

R. H. Busx. 


Barsapors Recorps (7 §. xii. 44, 117).—If 
your correspondents X. Bexe and Vernon will 
refer to ‘N. & Q.’ for May and November, 1878, 
they will find earlier references to these records. 
Consequent upon the information contained in 
these, I wrote officially, in 1887, to the then 
Colonial Secretary in Barbados, and the following 
was the official reply I received :-— 

“The wills begin in 1649, and the letters of ad- 
ministration in 1728 ; both are indexed, but the 
greater portion of the original indexes of the 
earlier years have gone to pieces.” The deeds of 
land, and all other deeds begin in 1648, and “all 
are indexed, but some of the indexes have gone 
to pieces.” “ Many of the original indexes” to 
the wills, letters of administration, and deeds 
“have completely disappeared from decay, and 
many of the volumes” of these records ‘‘them- 
selves are in the last stage of decay.” Consequently 
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“ a complete search in the wills, letters of adminis- 
tration, and deeds cannot be made except from 
1800.” “There are a large number of old wills, 
deeds, &c., put up in boxes (unassorted), which 
may have prior dates” to the three sets of records 
mentioned above. These, no doubt, are the re- 
cords mentioned by X. Brxe as being in fifty 
books, In regard to the original registers of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials in the island, 
“many of them were destroyed in the hurri- 
cane of August 11, 1831. In 1855 copies of all 
that remained of the originals were made, which 
copies were certified as ‘correct’ by the various 
rectors in whose custody the originals were.” 
These copies ‘commence from 1637, 1643, and 
1646 respectively, and are in the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s office,” 

And this was the state in which these priceless 
Government and ecclesiastical original records 
were in 1887! Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents who have consulted them since will say 
when they consulted them, and whether the 
Assembly of Barbados has done anything, and 
what, towards the amelioration of this truly dis- 
graceful and shameful state of affairs. 

While I am writing upon this subject, I may 
as well mention my experiences as to charges for 
obtaining information from these records. In 1888 
I wrote to a firm of solicitors at Barbados (ex- 
perienced in making searches in these records) and 
asked what would be about their charge for search- 
ing the indexes of the wills, letters of administra- 
tion, and deeds (so far as they were useful to that 
purpose), and the originals where the indexes were 
wanting, for one family only, from the earliest of 
each set down to 1700, and making a list only of 
each set. I should here say that “ solicitors and 
members of the legal profession search gratis” as 
regards the payment to the Government of fees. 
I was informed that their “‘charge was 10s. 6d. 
per hour or 3/. 3s.a day, the work being very 
laborious, as many of the old records are in a very 
bad condition and much disarranged, and thus 
can only be done satisfactorily by a competent 
solicitor and cannot be entrusted to an ordinary 
clerk”; and that, ‘‘ having regard to the state of 
the records, it would take all of eight days and 
cost 251.” 

In 1891 I asked again a friend, who, however, 
could not search himself, and who could “ not get 
a solicitor to do it” (i.¢., make an abstract only 
of all wills, letters of administration, inventories, 
parish registers, marriage allegations, and marriage 
licences of one family from the earliest time down 
to 1850) “for less than 600/1.,” consequent upon 
the deplorable state of the records, and their being 
unarranged and unindexed to such an extent. If 
I had gone there myself, my expenses from home, 
om and home again, would have been consider- 
able. 





Thus these records, from their chaotic state, 
are practically almost a sealed book except to rich 
people. Surely some steps of a very practical and 
thorough nature should be taken, not only in 
regard to the arrangement of the contents of the 
fifty boxes mentioned above, but also to that of 
all the other old records (except the parish re- 
gisters, which seem to be thoroughly available so 
far as they go) which now are under the charge 
and care of the Government in Barbados, and 
without any further loss of time. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 


Observing in your columns a discussion on the 
above, allow me to state my personal experience 
of the same some ten or fifteen years ago. I 
found the wills of the seventeenth century in a 
better state of preservation than those of the 
eighteenth and earlier portion of this century, and 
there is an immense amount of genealogical infor- 
mation to be obtained from all the records that 
have survived the ravages of fire, hurricanes, 
floods, &c., of the past two and a half centuries. 

From researches I made in the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s office I should say that no people could have 
been more careful about recording all details con- 
cerning their domestic life, such as wills, births, 
deaths, marriages, and the transfer of land, from 
the largest estate to the fraction of an acre. But 
unfortunately, when the Barbadian of olden time 
as well as his descendant of to-day have deposited 
their records in the Secretary’s office, they cease to 
take any further personal interest in the matter, 
and leave it entirely to the authorities to preserve 
their records ; and to such an extent has this cus- 
tom prevailed that there are many old families now 
living in this country and elsewhere who cannot 
tell you the names of their forefathers, and if 
pressed for an answer on the subject refer you to 
the “‘ Secretary’s office.” 

The conclusion I have come to is that those in 
charge of the Colonial Secretary's office in days 
gone by have been very remiss in not applying to 
the House of Assembly from time to time for a 
small grant to enable them to have the records 
recopied; and the inhabitants of the island are not 
free from blame for the indifference they have 
shown by not keeping a watchful eye upon those to 
whom their records have been entrusted. 

It may interest some of your readers to know 
that in the Record Office, Fetter Lane, is to be 
found, under the head of the “ West Indies,” a 
census of the white inhabitants of Barbados taken 
in the year 1715. N. Forte (Captain). 

7, The Paragon, Clifton, Bristol. 


Mary Topor, Queen or France (7* §. xii. 
125). — With reference to Mr. Tew's note on 
Mary Tudor, Duchess of Suffolk, Queen Dowager 
of France, and his question as to how she regarded 
the divorce of her brother from his wife Katharine, 
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may I point out a passage in the contemporary 
‘Spanish Chronicle of King Henry VIII.,’ edited 
by me, and published by Bell & Sons (London, 
1889), which reads as follows ?— 

“When the King left the blessed Queen Katharine, 
this Queen Dowager wife of the Duke (of Suffolk) was so 
much attached to her that the sorrow caused by the sight 
of her brother leaving his wife brought on an illness from 
which she died.” 





The Bible by Coverdale, 1535, with Remarks on the 
Titles, the Year of Publication, the Preliminary, the 
Water-Marks, &c. By Francis Fry, 1867, 8vo. cloth 
boards, London, Willis & Sotheran. 

Oxford Bibles and Printing in Oxford. By H. Latham. 
1868, 12mo, wrappers, pp. 62. 

A Century of Bibles, or the Authorized Version from 
1611 to 1711, to which is added William Kilburne’s 
Tract on Dangerous Errors in the late printed Bibles, 
1659, with Lists of Bibles in the British Museum, 
Bodleian, Stuttgart, and other Libraries. By Rev. J. 


When the tomb of the dead queen in St. Mary’s, | Loftie. 1872, crown 8vo. cloth, paper label. London, 


Bury, was opened and desecrated many years ago, 
some of her beautiful golden hair was stolen from 
the corpse, and a strand of it—-still as bright, 
shining, and silky as in the gay days when Mary 
and her splendid husband encamped on Angel 
Hill during Bury Fair—is to be seen in the 
dreary little local museum within a few yards 
of her place of sepulture and of the scene of her 
pompous entertainment by the abbot and monks 


of St. Edmund’s. 
Martin A. S. Home, Major. 


Eneuish Versions oF THE Bisre (7* §. xii. 
8).—Probably the following list of bibliographical 
works on the Bible may be of assistance to Mr. 
L. C. Cooper :— 

Histoire Critique des Versions du Nouveau Testament. 
By Richard Simon. 1690, 4to. Rotterdam. 

History of the Translations of the Bible in English 
both in Manuscript and Print, from the Invention of 
Printing. By John Lewis, 1739, thick Svo. 

History of the Bible, with Notes explaining difficult 
Texts. By Rev. T. Stackhouse, 1749, 2 vols. folio. 

List of Various Editions of the Bible and Parts thereof 
in English, from 1526 to 1776. By Mark Cephas Tutet 
(commonly called Dr, Ducarel’s List), 1778, 8vo. (Only 
250 copies privately printed.) 

Hore Biblicz : an Historical and Literary Account 
of the Original Text, Early Versions, and Printed Editions 
of the Oldand New Testament. By Charles Butler. 1799, 
first edition, 1 vol.; 1807, second edition, 2 vols.; 1312, 
third edition, 2 vols,; 1817, fifth edition (contained in 
‘The Philological and Biographical Works of Charles 
Butler,’ 5 vols.). 

History of the Translations of the Bible into English ; 
= list of the various editions, By John Lewis, 1818, 

vo. "7 

Bibliotheca Sussexiana: Catalogue of the Library of 
the Duke of Sussex, With Bibliographical Notices by T. G, 
Pettigrew. 1827, 2 vols, 8vo.; also 2 vols. royal 4to. L.P., 
cloth boards, 6/. 6s. (only ten copies on L.P.). 

Annals of the English Bible from a.p. 1525 to 1844, 
with Memoirs of Tyndale, his Contemporaries and 
Successors, and a Copious History of the various Trans- 
lations and Editions. By [C.?] Anderson, 1845, 2 vols. 
8vo. London, Pickering, Also 14 copies on thick paper. 

Editions of the Bible and parts thereof in English, 
from the year pv. [should be — to MDocoL. By 
Rev. Dr. Henry Cotton. 1852, first edition, 8vo. cloth, 
Oxford, 1852, second edition, 8vo. cloth, Oxford. 

A Description of the Great Bible, 1539, and the six 
Editions of Cranmer’s Bible, 1540 and 1541, printed by 
Grafton & Whitchurch; also of the Editions in large folio 
of the Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures, 
printed in 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, and 1640. By Francis 
Fry. 1865, folio, half-morocco, 5. 5s. Only 100 copies 
printed. London, Willis & Sotheran. 





Pickering. 

List of a Collection of Bibles, chiefly of the Authorized 
Version. 1872, small 4to. vellum. Only 50 copies printed, 
and of these 25 were destroyed. 

A Bibliographical Description of the forty Editions of 
Tyndale’s New Testament, with numerous Readings, 
Comparisons of Texts, and Historical Notices, the Notes 
in full from the Edition of November, 1534, an Account 
of the two Octavo Editions of the Bishops’ New Testa- 
ment with unnumbered verses, &c. 1878, 4to, (only 250 
copies). London, H. Sotheran & Co, 

istory of the English Bible. By Rev. W. F, Moulton. 
1878, post 8vo. cloth. 

Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition, 1877, in a Biblio- 
E hical Description of nearly 1000 representative 

ibles in various languages, from the representative 1450 
to 1877, Special edition, with Introduction on the History 
of Printing, and Additions. By Henry Stevens. 1878, 
8vo. cloth. London. Also royal 8vo. L.P., cloth. 

Old Bibles: an Account of the Early Versions of the 
English Bible. By J. R. Dore. 1888, second edition, 
crown 8vo, London, Eyre & Spottiswoode. Respecting 


this work see ‘N, & Q.,’ 7% S. v. 481; vi. 35; Athe- 
neum, No. 3322, June 27, 1891, p. 829; No. 3325, 
a 1891, p. 100; and No, 3326, July 25, 1891, 
. 12 


The Bibles of England: a Plain Account for Plain 
People of the Principal Versions of the Bible in English, 
By Andrew Edgar, D.D. 1889, 8vo. cloth, 7s.6d. Paisley, 
A. Gardner. 

Three Lists of Bible Translations, actually Accom- 
plished, Corrected up to August 1, 1890. 1. Alphabetical. 
2. Geographical. 3. Linguistic. By Robert Needham 
Cust, LL.D. 1890, cloth, 3s.6d, London, Elliot Stock. 

J. Curasert Wexcs, F.C.S. 


The Brewery, Reading. 


Sreet-pow (7 §S. xii. 68).—The meaning of 
steel-bow can scarcely be better defined than by a 
quotation from the lease of an English farm in the 
twelfth century. When the chapter of St. Paul’s 
let the manor of Wickham, in Essex, to Robert, 
son of Ailwin the priest, there was annexed to the 
contract an inventory of the stock, which the 
tenant was taken bound to restore: “Hoc est 
instauramentum quod debet reddere Robertus, 
scilicet xvi boves, quemque preciatum xxviii d. 
quatuor equos preciatos xs. octies xx oves,” &e, 
These “ store” cattle, as they might now be called, 
were let with the manor, and they, or animals of 
equal value in their place, were returnable on the 
expiry of the lease. This is the essence of the 
contract of steel-bow as still known to the law of 
Sco! > 

It is a custom of wide and ancient prevalence. 
On the Continent it appears to have been known 
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by divers names, all pointing to an original, or 
at any rate early, sense of “cattle of iron” or 
“cattle of steel,” possibly because such stock, in 
the nature of things, could never die or wear out 
if the tenant was solvent. Beste de fer, bestia 
Serri, eisern vich, stahline viehe are French and 
German names for the system (Cosmo Innes’s 
* Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiq.,’ 245 ; Jamie- 
son’s ‘ Dict.,’ voce “Steelbow”), which, in Scot- 
land, at one time passed under the style of stuht 
or stuth, besides the better known and later term 
of steel-bow. Thus, in 1265, Michael Scott and 
Richard Ruff took certain waste land at Traquair, 
in Peeblesshire “ad stuth scilicet cuilibet eorum 
dimidium celdre ordei, j celdram prebende et 
unum equum vel vis. et iiij d. qui semper remane- 
bunt eum terra” (‘ Exchequer Rolls, Scot.,’ i, 32). 
It was, no doubt, this feature of the contract, the 
fact that the stock was to remain and be left 
behind with the land when the tenant died or 
removed, that gave it the name of steelbow—bow 
meaning a herd of cattle. Craig, in the sixteenth 
century (‘De Feudis,’ i. 9, § 7), explains that those 
= called steilbow (“que vulgd Steilbow-guides 
icimus”) may legitimately be given in feu along 
with the land. Stair (‘ Institutes, ii. 3, § 81) 
defines them as “ set with lands upon these terms 
that the like number of goods shall be restored at 
the issue of the tack.” The = is no longer 
common, except in the case of dairies, in regard to 
which “bowing contracts,” as deeds for the farm- 
ing out of cows are called, are still very frequent. 
Gro. NEixson. 


Jamieson, ‘Etymological Dictionary,’ has “ Steel- 


bow Goods, those goods on a farm, which may me 


not be carried off by a removing tenant, as being 
the property of the landlord.” To this is appended 
a long explanation of the term, and a quotation 
from the ‘Statistical Account,’ which seems to 
imply that it is still in use in Orkney. If the 
etymologies suggested—Teut. stellen, Su.G. staell-a, 
to place, and Teut. boww, a field ; or A.-S. stael, 
Su.G. stael, locus, and 60, supellex— may be 
depended on, the word has nothing to do with the 
metal steel, though some passages are given from 
Schilter, Wachter, and the Code Napoleon which 
point towards that as the source of the expression. 
W. E. Bucktey. 


[Other contributors are thanked for replies. } 


A Romance or Crime iv THe Last Century: 
Hicks’s Haut (7" §. xii. 64).—The late Charles 
Knight, in the amusing chapter on ‘‘ Suburban 
Milestones,” in his work on London, not only 
answers the question now put by your correspond- 
ent, but gives the history of Sir Baptist Hicks 
(afterwards Viscount Campden in the peerage, 
1628), silk-mercer and alderman of the City of 
London. The site of Hicks’s Hall was in St. 
John Street, Clerkenwell, about two hundred yards 





from Smithfield, anciently the town green. An 
inscription on the “ Windmill” inn recorded the 
fact that Hicks’s Hall formerly stood there. Sir 
Baptist Hicks was knighted in 1603, and con- 
tinued to keep his shop in Cheapside, contrary to 
the practice of the aldermen knights of that time. 
He presented the country with this hall, which 
according to Strype, cost about nine hundred 
pounds, and in the edition of 1631 it is thus 
described :— 

“Sir Baptist Hicks, Knight, one of the justices of the 
county, builded a very stately ion House of brick 
and stone, with all offices thereunto belonging, at his 
own proper charge, and upon Wednesday, the 13th of 
January, this year, 1612, by which time this house was 
fully finished, there assembled twenty-six justices of the 
county, being the first day of their meeting in that place, 
when they were all feasted by Sir Baptist Hicks, and 
then they all with one consent, gave it a proper name, 
and called it Hicks’s Hall, after the name of the founder, 
who then freely gave the same house to them and their 
suceessors for ever. Until this time the Justices of 
Middlesex held their usual meeting in a common inn, 
called the Castle, near Smithfield Bars,” 

Possibly a few of the milestones on the great 
north roads may still proclaim their distances 
“from the spot where Hicks’s Hall formerly 
stood,” which was the northern starting point ; 
but it had another celebrity besides its milestone 
distinction. It occurs in ‘ Hudibras, part iii. 
canto 3 :— 

An old droll sot who told the clock 

For many years at Bridewell Dock, 

At Westminster and Hicks’s-Hall, 

And hiccius-doctius played in all. 
In Hicks’s Hall, William, Lord Russell, the 
triot, was condemned to death for high treason, 
July 14, 1683; and Count Koningsmarck, the 
real, but not the actual assassin, of Mr. Thynne, 
was acquitted. The sessions were held here until 
1782, when the new Sessions House on Clerken- 
well Green was completed. This for a long time 
after was called Hicks’s Hall. The old hall 
becoming ruinous, was taken down, and henee the 
puzzle to your correspondent. 

Everarp Home Coiemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Levi Barnett, otherwise Lype Coser, and William 
Waine were executed at Tyburn on Friday, Aug. 19, 
1774, and Amos Meritt suffered the same fate at 
the same place on Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1775. See 
‘Sessions Papers,’ vol. lL. p. 453, vol. li. p. 96. 
Hicks’s Hall was the Sessions House of the county 
of Middlesex. It stood in St. John Street, Clerk- 
enwell, and was built by and named after Sir 
Baptist Hicks, of Kensington, one of the justices. 

G. F. R. B. 
(Very many replies are acknowledged, ] 


Kituicrew (7 §, xii. 120).—My authority for 
asserting Killigrew’s title to “ The king is no sub- 
ject” is the no authority of the thousand and on 
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jest-books I have from time to time hunted through. 
From time immemorial they have never given 
authority for anything, and as one consequence of 
this they fasten the same piece of wit to the coat- 
tails of twenty different men of mark. If a pro- 
verb be the wisdom of many and the wit of one, 
jest-books are made on the quite opposite principle 
—they are the wit of many brought together by 
the stupidity of one blockhead who shoots at 
rivers. But if our learned and accurate Editor 
requires authority for a pun, why in the same 
number does he admit ‘ The Heirs of Montezuma’ 
without even the date of the Manchester Examiner 
being given ? C, A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 

[Being occupied with Thomas Killigrew at present, 
the Editor wished to know if Mr. Warp possessed any 
authority for assigning the story to that personage, No 
disparagement was intended. | 


Morxin-crorre (7 §S, xii. 69).—Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s ‘Dictionary’ has, “ Morkin, a beast, 
the produce of an abortive birth. According to 
some, one that dies by disease or accident.” The 
word is used by Bishop Hall :— 

Could he not sacrifice 
Some sorry morkin that unbidden dies ; 
Or meagre heifer, or some rotten ewe ! 
* Satires,’ bk. iii. s. 4, 
Gnoff is given in E. Coles’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1701, as 
equivalent to a churl or a fool. Skinner’s ‘ Etymo- 
logicon,’ 1671, has, ‘ Gnoff, exp. Avarus, credo ab 
A.-S. Guagan, Rodere, qui sc. prae summa avaritia 
etiam ossa ipsa instar canum arrodit.” Chaucer 
has the word :— 
Whilom ther was dwellyng at Oxenford 
A riche gnof, that gestes heeld to boorde, 
And of his craft he was a carpenter. 
* The Milleres Tale,’ ll. 1-3. 
Hence morkin-gnoffe probably means a wretched, 
misshapen, miserly churl. 
F. C. Birxsece Terry. 

Both parts of this compound are explained in 
Bailey’s ‘ Dict.,’? Halliwell, and Nares, whose 
‘Glossary’ should be consulted, as containing the 
fullest explanation, with references and quotations. 
“ Morkin is a beast, the produce of an abortive 
birth ; or one that dies by disease or accident.” 
“ Gnoffe is a churl, an old miser.” Skinner says, 
“ Avarus, ab A.-S. gnafan [sic in both by mistake 
for gnagan], rodere, qui pre avaritia etiam ossa 
ips, instar canum, arrodit.” No other instance of 
the compound, however, is quoted. 

W. E. Bucktey. 
[Other replies are acknowledged. ] 


Worps in Worcestersnire Wits (7" §, x. 
369, 473; xi. 17,77, 111, 474; xii. 35, 138).—I do 
not know how to explain the suffix -trow in place- 
names. I must give my stereotyped answer, viz., 
that I can never explain a place-name till I am 





made acquainted with its earliest spelling in a 
genuine A.-S. charter. 

But I find much more evidence about the word 
trow, which settles the question definitely in my 
favour. Before, I only suggested that trow re- 
presents the A.-S. trog (also spelt troh), a trough, 
and now I am sure of it. My new witness is our 
beloved King Alfred. 

In Alfred’s translation of Orosius, bk. ii. cap. 5, 
we are told how Xerxes was fain to flee homewards 
in a fisher’s boat. “ He eft wes biddende anes 
lytles troges et anum earmum men”; he was beg- 
ging a poor man for the use of a little trow. 

It turns out that the word trog, a trough, was 
also commonly used (as I expected) in the sense of 
small boat. The glossaries published by Wiilker 
give several examples, ¢.g., in alist of boats, at 
col. 166, we find, ‘* Littoraria, troh-scip,” lit. trough- 
ship. Jittoraria means a small boat that hugs the 
shore. And again, in another list of boats, at 
col. 181: “ Littoraria, uel tonsilla, troh-scip.” And 
yet again, at col. 289: ‘* Littoraria, troch-scip.” 

I conclude that it is better to work by phonetic 
laws than to guess. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Sree. Encravines, 1766-1801 (7 S. xii. 108). 
—I regret that I am unable to give any information 
as to the three engravers mentioned; but as regards 
‘*Gessner the artist,” the following appears in 
Redgrave’s ‘ Dict. of Painters ’:— 

“ Gessner, Solomon, subject painter. Born in Switzer- 
land in 1730. Practised in England with some reputa- 
tion, chiefly for the illustration of books, and was in 
advance rather of the manners of the time. He died in 
1788, His son Conrad also practised for awhile both in 
England and in Scotland,” 

As regards the stamping of the letters “R.A.” 
after the date of publication, I should look upon it as 
not very extraordinary, as the engravers were Ger- 
mans, and in all probability the plates were printed 
in Germany; and on being sent over, R. Acker- 
mann would stamp them to show the — 


Will Mr. Joun Toompson give his authority for 
stating that the English engravings he refers to are 
on steel? The earliest date hitherto assigned is 
1819, when Perkins & Heath, of Philadelphia, 
introduced steel engraving into this country, the 
first steel plates being a pair engraved by George 
Maile for ‘ Walton and Cotton’s Angler.’ 

Anprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Neawver (7" §. xii. 8).—The history to which 
Evelyn refers is this :— 

“ Historia recitatur de fructibus sive baccis Sambuci, et 
ipearum admirandis viribus, quod cum aliquando quispiam 
princeps (nomen ejus excidit) in venatione, cum aber- 
rasset a suo comitatu, tandem post multos errores atque 
varias in sylva vasta jactationes, accessisset ad tuguriolum 
quoddam, reperisse ad fores ejus sedentem Baliynpoy 
hoc est, profundz ztatis rusticum lacrymas fundentem 
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qui causas fletus rogatus responderit: paulo se ante 
plagas a patre accepisse, miratus princeps pempelon 
illum et capularem senem, quique jam utrumque pedem 
im sepulchro habere videretur, patrem adhuc habere 
superstitem, quique tantis sit viribus, ut filium senem 
plagis «flicere posset, cum causam iterum rogasset, cur 
@ patre pulsatus fuiseet, respondisse: Ideo durius 
tractatum fuisse a patre, quod avum suum patris patrem, 
qui in eodem tuguriolo cum filio et nepote hactenus con- 
senuerat, incautius sublatum, dum in alium scamnum 
transferre, et collocare voluit, invitus in terram e 
manibus suis delabi siverit, minimeque placide in solo 
collocarit ; unde principem accensum, ut tres illos senes 
in uno tuguriolo conspicuos cerneret, et coram collo- 
queretur, et rogaret, quo ciborum genere usi tam diu 
hactenus superstites mansissent, et respondisse communi 
et vili ciborum genere, qui constiterit fere pane, sale, 
lacte et caseo, usos autem certo tempore quotannis succo 
seu massa liquida, que de baccis Sambuci etiam hac 
nostra state ad varios usus conficitur. Ac illum succum 
Theriace instar efficacissimum sibi longo tempore fuisse, 
cujus beneficio ad senectutem illam pervenerit, quam ille 
coram oculis intueatur. Interea vero aulici equites 
amissum principem querentes cum ad tuguriolum 
accessissent, invento principe longius cum illis tribus 
senibus principis colloquium inturbarunt.” — Mich. 
Neandri Soraviensis, ‘Physice, sive potius Sylloge 
a Rerum Eruditarum,’ Pars prima, Lips., 1591, 
p. 240. 
Ep. MarsHatu. 


Johann Neander was a German doctor born at 
Bremen. He was the author of a curious and 
rare work called ‘Tabacologia id est tabici seu 
nicotiane descriptio” &c., 1622, translated into 
French in 1625. He also wrote ‘ Sassafralogia,’ 


1627. Constance RussE.. 
Swallowfield, 


Doubtless a mistake for Nicander, of whom, and 
is various works, Dr. Feaniz may find some 
account in the ‘Lexicon Universale Hofmanni,’ 
Basle, 1677, “Scripsit Theriaca,” &c. 
C. Lezson Paince. 


Heratpic (7" §. xii. 129)—The answer to 
M.’s query is very simple. If the arms originally 
granted to John Jones were limited to his de- 
scendants only, then Thomas Jones (not being de- 
scended from John) is not entitled to use them. 
If the limitation included the descendants of the 

tee’s grandfather or other ancestor (which is 
fighly improbable), then he would be ry 
C. H. 


It would depend a little upon the wording of the 
grant of arms to John Jones. If this embraced 
other descendants of his grandfather, then Thomas 
Jones might, as one of these, bear the arms. But 
if the grant was to John Jones and his descendants 
only, it would not cover Thomas Jones. 


Greorce Anovs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Arms are hereditary possessions, and persons 
wishing to bear arms must be able to trace their 
descent back to the original grantee, as a grant of 
arms is not retrospective, unless made so in the 





grant. Therefore Thomas Jones, in the case men- 
tioned by M., is not entitled to the arms granted 
to John Jones. He would have to apply to the 
proper authorities for a grant of arms, which, under 
the circumstances, perhaps would be the same coat 
as that granted to John Jones with some mark of 
difference. Arruur Vicars, 


James Smytu, Cottector or DuBLin, AND OF 
Liwerick (7" S. viii. 327)—James Smyth, the 
collector, married Miss Carew, of Castleborough; 
their daughter married Darby O'Grady. I havea 
beautiful royal descent in my possession, vid Smyth, 
Kingsmill, and St. Legers, of the descendants of 
the above Smyth. L. A. Guinness (Lord Ardilaun) 
and Lord Iveagh descend also from James Smyth's 
brother. Wm. H. Kevianp. 


Zootomist (7" S. xii. 128).—In illustration of the 
occasional classical aspirations of tradesmen may be 
cited the greengrocerin the Walton Road, East Moul- 
sey (the village on the opposite shore to Hampton 
Court), who offers fruit and vegetables not ‘‘ fresh 
gathered,” but ‘‘de die in diem.” His shop stands, 
if I recollect aright, at the corner of the road lead- 
ing to the schools; so the inscription may be taken 
either as a tribute to the schoolmaster or as sig- 
nificant of the fact that the latter has been 
“abroad ” in this district. I have a dim recollec- 
tion of having read of other such classical efforts 
of tradesmen. A recollection, however, of the 
adventure of Roderick Random and Strap with the 
classical innkeeper would lead one to beware of 
such excursions out of the ways of legitimate trade, 
“The cobbler should stick to his last.” 

Tomas J, JEAKES, 

Tower House, New Hampton, S.W. 


‘ Huntinctower’: Scotcn Sone (7™ S. xii. 
87).—This modern ‘ Nut-Brown Maid’ is in most 
popular collections of Scottish songs, and it is 
given in Kyle’s ‘Scottish Lyric Gems’ (Glasgow, 
1880), and in Boosey’s ‘ Royal Edition of the Songs 
of Scotland,’ in the latter of which the texts are 
edited and annotated by Dr. Charles S. Mackay. 
Although probably not very old, the baliad is tra- 
ditional, and editors avoid the question of author- 
ship. It is well known and a great favourite 
among the Scottish peasantry. At amateur con- 
certs in remote country districts, ‘ Huntingtower’ 
is frequently given as a duet by the leading 
soprano and tenor, forming the dramatic feature 
of the occasion. I have often heard it in such cit- 
cumstances very gracefully and effectively rendered. 
Like other genuine Scottish songs, however, it has 
in recent years found its position threatened by 
the effusions of the music hall. 

Tomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


I was rather surprised to find that this song is 
not in Johnson’s ‘Scots Musical Museum,’ nor in 
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the ‘Book of Scottish Song,’ by Alexander White- 
law (Glasgow, Blackie & Son). It is in ‘The 
Songs of Scotland,’ music edited by J. Pittman 
and Colin Brown, poetry edited (with notes) by 
Dr. Charles Mackay (London, Boosey & Co.), but 
without any note. In the ‘ Popular Songs and 
Melodies of Scotland,’ with notes by G. Farquhar 
Graham (Glasgow, J. Muir Wood & Co.), Bal- 
moral edition, p. 152 (a capital book), the song 
is given with the following note :— 

“This Ballad is traditional in Perthshire, and is be- 
lieved to be ancient. It is not known to have been pub- 
lished, however, before 1827, when Kinloch gave in his 
‘Ancient Scotch Ballads’ a version of it, taken down 
from the recitation of an idiot boy in Wishaw. Since 
that time various versions have appeared, but whether 
they were taken down from recitation or are merely 
specimens of modern work is uncertain, One of them 
was written by Lady Nairne, with the express intention 
of making the ballad agree rather better with modern 
notions. e air bas all the simplicity of the olden time, 
and may be coeval with the ballad; but it is not known 
to have been written down till within the last half cen- 
tury. There is, however, a tune in Durfey’s ‘ Pills,’ v. 42 
(repr. 1719), which bears so strong a resemblance to it 
as to suggest the idea that it may have been the form of 
the melody at that time. The song there adapted to it 
is an Anglo-Scottish version of ‘ Hey Jenny, come doun 
to Jock,’ and is styled ‘ The Scotch Wedding.’” 


I may add that this song is sometimes referred 
to as ‘The Duke of Atholl’s Courtship.’ 


J. B. Fremrne. 
Beaconsfield, Glasgow. 


Tue Game or Troco (7" §. xii. 27, 136).— 
Reading over what I have written about the game, 
I see I have left it liable to a slight misapprehen- 


sion. I have spoken of only one ring, and have 
not made it plain, as I ought, that a ring as well 
as a ball has to be provided for each player. 

R. H. Bus. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &«. 
Monumental Brasses. By Rev. Herbert W. Macklin. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tus is a most excellent little handbook. It cannot, of 
course, be compared to any one of the large volumes 
devoted, in whole or in part, to this interesting subject, 
but it fills a place of its own which has never been 
occupied before. The tourist cannot carry a folio volume 
or a set of the Archeological Journal in his pocket, and 
yet it is a necessity for almost every one to have some 
guide on this interesting subject. We speak with diffi- 
dence, but we believe we are correct when we assert 
that there are more old monumental brasses in England 
than there are in all the other countries of Europe put 
together. Religious bickerings and the constant pillag- 
ings which follow in the track of armies have swept 
away nearly all those which we may feel well assured 
once existed in France. Of those that remain in the 
Netherlands, Germany, and the Rhine lands we have 
no catalogue—nothing, indeed, as yet in a collected form 
that we can hear of except the handsome volume on 
foreign brasses issued by the Rev, W. F. Creeny about 
five years ago. As our country is the land where this 





form of art can alone be studied in detail, itis important 
to have a portable volume telling the reader where the 
objects are preserved, and aleo explaining many of those 
details which will by no means come to him by the light 
of nature. Many of the most interesting brasses are 
commemorative of ecclesiastics. Modern controversies 
have, no doubt, extended popular knowledge as to the 
names and functions of medizval vestments, but there 
are many among us still who would feel in difficulty 
if they had to givea description of any priestly figure 
in stone or brass that they might chance to be interested 
in. Such ignorance cannot exist any longer among 
those who possess Mr. Macklin’s volume, for he has 
given an engraving of a figure which forms a complete 
directory of ecclesiastical costume. If the book con- 
tained no other engraving than this one it would be 
worth far more than it costs, 

We trust we have not among our readers any one #0 
stupidly unimaginative as to ask what is the use of the 
study of monumental brasses, We confess oureelves quite 
unable to explain to those who do not know already 
what is the good of any kind of knowledge whatsoever, If, 
however, it be conceded that it is a good thing to know 
something of our ancestors of former days, we may re- 
mark that in no other form has a representation of them 
come down to us eo entirely lifelike. It may be a 
matter of debate to what degree the faces are portraits, 
but it is quite certain that as regards costume they leave 
nothing to be desired. The men of the Wars of the 
Roses come before us as they fought at Tewkesbury, 
Barnet, and Wakefield, and the priests and ladies are 
represented in the most minute details of their costume. 
In two instances we get even more than this, A knight 
of the race of Stapleton has his favourite dog at his feet. 
That it is his own pet, not a fancy sketch, is proved by 
the label of its name, “ Jakke,” which accompanies it. 
A Gloucestershire lady is also accompanied by her little 
favourite on her tomb. Its name was “ Terri.” 

When art was declining it was not uncommon to 
represent skeletons or shrouded bodies on tombs. The 
author gives a sketch of two things of this sort, dated 
1499, from Aylsham, in Norfolk. They are very ugly, 
but most useful as showing how dead bodies were clad 
in grave-clothes at a time when coffins were uncommon. 


Il Principe. By Niccold Machiavelli. Edited by L, 
Artbur Burd. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Proor how cloee is now the study of Renaissance thought 
and action stronger than is furnished by the appearance 
of this handsome and scholarly edition of Machiavelli's 
celebrated treatise is scarcely to be hoped, Here, with 
an erudite introduction by Lord Acton and prefaces 
and appendixes by Mr. Burd, we have a goodly volume 
of some four hundred and fifty octavo pages dedicated, 
which, as regards size at least, might be given in a 
hundred 12mo. pages. Very far are we from gradging 
the labour that bas been bestowed. In a whimsical 
page of his lately printed ‘Diary,’ Scott gives the 
quatrain written by Hume on a pane of glass in an inn 
at Carlisle, which constitutes all Hume’s poetical bag- 
gage. This is as follows :— 

Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl, 

Here godless boys God's glories squall, 

Here Scotsmen’s heads do guard the wall 

But Corby’s walks atone for all, 
Scott is then moved by the notion of printing this poem 
in a handsome quarto as the poetical works of David 
Hume. “ Line 1st admits of a descant upon eggs roasted, 
boiled, or poached ; 2nd, a history of Carlisle Cathedral, 
with some reasons why the choir there bas been pro- 
verbially execrable; 3rd, the whole history of 1745 ; 
lastly, a description of Corby Castle, with a plan and 
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the genealogy of the Howards.” Stimulated by the 
idea, he says, ‘Gad! the booksellers would give me 
500i. for it. I have a mind to print it for the Banna- 
tyniana.” This good-natured banter is applicable to many 
modern books; but to apply it to so earnest and meri- 
torious a work as the present is perhaps scarcely fair. 
Unlike most annotated books, this is of little use for 
school purposes. To follow closely the arguments and 
illustrations of Mr. Burd requires a knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, English, French, Italian, Spanish and German. 
Mr. Burd will not eee a satire in ‘The Prince.’ Machia- 
velli treats Caesar Borgia solely as a politician, eliminat- 
ing all notion of either sentiment or morality. His 
chapters on “The Purpose of the Prince” and on 
“Early Criticisms of the Prince” are valuable and 
important, and the historical abstract that is furnished 
is of great utility. 

A Bibliographical Catalogue of Macmillan & Co.'s 
Publications from 1843 to 1889, (Macmillan & Co.) 
Booxs of this class have interest more than ephemeral. 
As a record of the achievements of a firm of spirited 
publishers the book makes appeal to modern readers. It 
must remain useful, however, to all engaged in biblio- 
graphical pursuits, and will win a place on the shelves of 
general reference of most engaged in literary studies. 
The arrangement of the volume is by yearly lista, later 
editions being given under the first edition, while an 
index of one hundred and eighty pages renders simple 
the task of reference. A large and eminently important 
production is, it is needless to say, chronicled. The hie- 
tory of the proceedings of the firm, ite changes of site, 
— other matters since its firet book—Craig’s ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Training,’ D. & A. Macmillan, 1843—was issued 
from 57, Aldersgate Street, is given, and portraits of the 
two founders of the firm are supplied. It is to be hoped 
that the example will be followed. The Elzevirs issued 
catalogues of their various publications, and these books, 
as collectors know, are among the most sought after of 
their rarities. For the great printers—the Aldines, the 
Estiennes, Dolet, Plantin, and even Pierre Marteau— 
others bave made compilations of more or less value, 
Happy times await our descendants, who will find most 
work of the class done to their hands, The volume is 
sufficiently handsome in all typographical respects to 

vindicate the place we gladly assign it. 


Charters and Documents illustrating the History of the 
Cathedral, City, and Diocese of Salisbury. By the late 
Rev. W. R, Jones and W. D. Macray. Rolls Series. 
(Byre & Spottiswoode.) 

Tux volume before us is the result of a double editor- 

ship. The late Mr. W. Rich Jones, whose ‘ Fasti 

Ecclesiz Sarisburiensis’ isa work well known to students, 

was removed by death in 1885, when he had collected 

much of the material for this volume, His manuscripts 

have been taken in hand by Mr. Macray, and the im- 

portant collection is the result. 

The church and diocese of St. Osmund were im- 
portant in medizval days, The rite which had its origin 
at Sarum, spread over a great part of England, was, it is 
alleged, the parent of some of the later Scottish and 
Irish uses, and was by no means unknown in continental 
lands. The record of the proceedings on the canoniza- 
tion of St. Osmund, which took place in 1456, was for- 
warded from Rome to Salisbury to be preserved there 
as a perpetual memorial of the great bishop's sanctity, 
When the present volume was in process of compilation 
this precious record could not be found. It has since 
been discovered, and, Mr. Macray informs us, is about to 
be edited by Mr. A. R. Madden. 

The present volume, though deficient in this remark- 


able document, contains much of greatimportance, There } 





are charters of Henry I., Stephen, Matilda, and suce 
ing kings, about a dozen papal bulls, and documen 
which will interest our French friends relating to 
abbeys of Bec, Noyon, Préaux, and Fougéres. The con. 
stitutions of Richard Poore are valuable as showing the 
conatitution of a mediwval cathedral. One of the most 
interesting documents in the volume is the will of Robe: 
de Kareville, who was in the thirteenth century the 
treasurer of the church. Mr. Macray has discovered 
among the Salisbury evidences a pedigree, in narrative 
form, of the family of St. Osmund, It is probably 
authentic, Whether true or not, it bears testimony to 
the value put upon high descent in former days, 


Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. Translated, with 
Notes, by F.G. Kenyon. (Bell & Sons.) 
MR. Kenyon has followed up the good work he did in 
editing the text of this newly discovered MS. for the 
Trustees of the British Museum by rendering it into 
vernacular, and this he has done in a very lucid and. 
readable version. He intends it primarily not for scho 
and specialists, but for the larger public who will 
an interest in it as a literary document, That such 
public exists may be argued from the fact of another 
translation appearing simultaneously from the band of 
another Oxford man, Mr. Costi, of Oriel. Mr. Kenyon 
sees reason for believing that the treatise was composed. 
not later than 325 B.c., and that, if not the actual wo 
of Aristotle's own hand, it was at least written under b 
direction, and carries the weight of his authority. 
new details in the early history of Athens brought 
light by thie work, and the refutation it supplies of 
conjectural restoration of some historical facts bith 
accepted, are well brought out in the introductic 
Anthropologists will notice the survival of ce 
primitive customs in chap. lviii., ¢.g., the king-arche 
and the tribe-kings putting inanimate objects and th 
lower animals on their trial when they had caused 
man’s death. 


Mr, Extiot Stock announces a ‘History of 
Parishes of St. Ives, Leland, Toweduack, and Zeunor, 
the County of Cornwall,’ by John Hobson Matthe 
from the earliest times, founded largely on histor 
documents. 





Potices tao Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, b 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corresponde 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wi 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requ 
to head the second cx ication “ Duplicate.” 

C. H. (Query on “ Fitzroy ”).—No such query bas b 
received. 

J. 8. (“Inquiry Office”).—We do not know 
address, and doubt if the office survives. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return coms 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











